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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
@ year, postage free, Remit by check, diaft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ere risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time wher the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. —The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Sudbscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
V class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chic..go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 B oadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., 8, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinscn, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbacm Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber Palace He‘el. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Sprin field, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A, F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St, Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wil) be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons. who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often can.zot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
100 West 94th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons, Circulars seut on request, 


MRS, E. BARKER, PURCHASING AGENT.— 
Ladies ordering from or coming to the city and 
wishing assistance in their shopping, will find it to 
their advantage to call upon me. Hotels Albert and 
St. Stephen, §2 E, 11th St.; New York. 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


SMITH & DILLON 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE,. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
With B. Altman & Co. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 





SPECIALTIES 





SPERFUMED FLANNEL 
FOR PERFUMING SKIRTS, LINGERIE, ETC. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER: RICHARD HUDNUT 
925 Broadway only, New York 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MORTIMER DELANO pve LANNOY Pursui- 
vant-ot-Armes—Mem, N.Y. Gen & Bio Society So- 
ciété Suisse d Héraldique & Herold Society zu Ber- 
lin, Heraldic assistance both critical and practical 
rendered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Retainer: $5.00, Aimes in color: $15 & $25— 
Charts: $15. 

Address: 104 West 120th Street, New York. 











ENGAGEMENTS 


Nichols-Van Dyke.—Mi:zs Marie C. 
Nichols, daughter of the late George L. 
Nichols, of Brooklyn, to Rev. Paul Van 
Dyke, of Northampton, Mass. 

Seabury-Bill.—Miss Susan Saltonstall 
Seabury, daughter of the Rev. Dr. William 
J. Seabury, to Dr. Edmund Wallen Bill, of 
New York. 

Tiedemann-Schurz.—Miss Hallie Tie- 
demann, daughter of Mr. Theodore Tiede- 
mann, of New York, to Mr. Carl Schurz, 
Jr., of New York. 

Darling-Richardson. — Miss Gladys 
Darling, 247 W. ggth St., to Mr. W. 
Milner Richardson. 


DIED 


Carleton.—1 Apr., of pneumonia, Gen. 
Charles Arms Carleton. 

Duryea.—In New York, 1 Apr., Col. 
George Duryea, aged 65. 

Ogden.—At her residence, 26 W. 21st 
St., on Sunday, 28 Mar., Annie, eldest 
daughter of the late Edward Ogden, of New 
York. 

Potter.—Suddenly, in London, 24 Mar., 
Howard Potter. 

Townsend.—On Thu., 1 Apr., Robert 
Cooper Townsend, son of Edward M. Town- 
send, in the 28th year of his age. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Earle-Coe.— Mr. Henry Montague 
Earle and Miss Mary Louise Coe, daughter 
of the late E. H. Coe, will be married at the 
bride’s home, 658 Fifth Ave., Mon., 19 
Apr., at noon. 

Shope-Pickhardt.—Mr. Charles War- 
ner Shope and Miss Tone Sutton-Pickhardt, 
daughter of the late Wilhelm Pickhardt, 
will be married in the Church of the Heav- 
enly Rest, Mon , 19 Apr., at 4.30. 


INTIMATIONS 


Dodge.—Mr. George E. Dodge has 
rented Mrs. William B. Bacon’s house at 
Lenox for the summer, 

Dinsmore.—Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Dinsmore, Jr., have taken a cottage at Tux- 
edo for the summer. 

Hoyt.—Mr. and Mrs. John Sherman 
Hoyt have taken a cottage at Lenox. 


CLUBS 


Mid-winter Club.—The last meeting of 
the Mid-winter Club will be held on Tue. 





eve., 20 Apr., when dancing will be the form 
of amusement indulged in. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee.—This 
afternoon the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee 
give a reception at the babies’ wards, Post 
Graduate Hospital, No. 303 E. 20th St. 
Addresses will be made by the Rev. William 
M. Grosvenor and Mr. Hamilton Mabie, 
Committee; Miss Ella E. Russell, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Henry E. Howland, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Mortimer, Mrs. Frederick Edey, Mrs. 
James A. Burden, Mrs. Elihu Chauncey, 
Mrs. Robert Chauncey, Mrs. Valentine G. 
Hall, Mrs. Archibald Mackay, Mrs. James 
A. Harrimann, Mrs. Nathaniel T. Robb and 
Miss Morton. 


HOCKEY 


St. Nicholas Rink.—The New York 
A. C. Hockey Team and the St. Nicholas 
Hockey Team played on Fri., 2 Apr., which 
resulted in a win for the St. Nicholas Team. 
Score—St. Nicholas, 1; N. Y. A. C., o. 


The line up and summary follows : 

St. Nicholas Position N.Y. A.C. 
GUO. cc g2e cccvices WES bcinncedeaesevces Macrae 
Slocum.... i Cassells 
WROGER. oon socepes Cover Point. Fenwick 
Oe hi OE Bogart 
Crowinshield........ en .. EET Spaulding 
ae Porward....ccctooes Spaulding 
GE wavecee Goeee PWD odsccics stctas Pope 

Referee—John A. Hall, Yale. 

Time—twenty- minute halves. 


Goals—- Barron (1). 


RECITALS 


Organ Recitals will be given by Mr. 
William Edward Mulligan, assisted by emi- 
nent vocal and instrumental artists, the first 
Sunday evening of each month. Sunday 
4 Apr. the artists were Mrs. Greenville- 
Snelling, Miss Leontine Gertner, Miss Caro- 
line Mihn, Miss Clara Jewell, Mr. Albert 
Lester King, Mr. Jno. C. Dempsy. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


New York.—Arriving 27 Mar., Col. 
T. W. F. Draper, Mr. J. M. Ellesworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo J. Farnsworth, Mr. John 
Magee, Mrs. Magee, Mrs. Geo. T. Magee 
and children, Mr. John Morris. 

Majestic. — Arriving Wed. 31 Mar., 
Mr, J. B. Allan, Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Boyd, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. De Coffet, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Jj. Elliot, Mr. M. L. Elliot, Mr. David 
Erskine, Mr. and Mrs, Marshall] Field, Jr., 
and children, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. Forwood, 
Mr. Thomas Harper, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Leon, Mr. E. C. Thursby Pelham, Mr. 
Wyman Worthington. 

Lucania.—Arriving Sat. 3 Apr., Mr. A. 
V. Armour, Cap. T. L. Burr, Mrs. Prescott, 
Hall Butler, Miss Hall Butler, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. William Clark, Mrs. Livington 
Crosby, Miss Estelle Crosby, Mrs. T. A. 
Maitland, Misses Maitland, Gen. Ordway, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Rhinelander, Miss. 
Rhinelander, Lieut.-Col. C. W. Vulliamy. 

Campania.—Sailing Sat., 27 Mar., 
Mr. James Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
A. Clapp, Mr. W. P. Champney, Sir Rod- 
eric Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. 
Godkin, Miss Agnes Gibson, Dr, and Mrs. 
R. M. Lawrence, Misses Lawrence, Mr. and 
Mrs, Bradley Martin, Mrs. Sands, Mrs. Wm. 
Scully, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Scribner, Mrs. 
Walker Smith, Miss Smith, Mr. Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Henry White, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Williams. 

Britannic.—Sailing Wed, 31 Mar., 
Mrs. Abbot, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Campbell, 
Mrs. P. S. Gilchrist, Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Hewitt, Mr. A. Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. D. McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. Ward. 

New York.—Sailing Wed., 31 Mar., 
Mrs. David Bispham, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Cox, Hon. Alfred Clayton Johnson, Mr. J. 
K. Kerr, G. C., Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Noble, Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Russell, Miss 
Russell, Mr. John M. Savage, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Whitelaw, Miss Whitelaw, Mr, 
Stephen Yates. 

Umbria.—Sailing Sat., 3  Apr., Mr, 
Thos. E. Addis, Mr. Robt. Colgate, Mr. R. 
Henderson, Mr, John McCullough, Mr. 
Marion, Mr. and Mrs. Eben S. Stevens, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. G. Walker. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


861. Model for Taffeta Gown—How 
a Shirt Waist May Be Made to Ap- 
parently Decrease Size. P. W., Va.— 
Will you oblige a very constant reader by 
answering a few questions ? 

(1) Would a roman stripe taffeta or fou- 
lard silk be good form made in regular shirt 
waist style ? 

(2) Please give exact directions as to the 
newest way for making same. I am not 
very tall and rather fleshy. I never 
wear the ordinary shirt waist as I think it 
makes me look too large, and therefore I 
want a silk waist to take its place. 

(1) Yes, a striped taffeta silk would be 
good from made inthe regular shirt waist 
form, 

(2) A pretty model for a striped silk waist 
is made with groups of tucks on either side 
of the front. Have your shirt made with a 
narrow yoke in the back and very little 
fulness at the waist, have under-arm 
pieces, and the fulness of the front put into 
the tucks, and brought down tight into a 
band, which prevents the shirt from slipping 
up and giving the blouse effect, which is not 
becoming to fleshy woman. Any material 
with stripes or tucks running up and down 
tend to make the igure look smaller. 

(3) See P. W. Va., Addresses W.nted, at 
the end of this department for the address you 
wish. 


862. Serviceable Traveling Cos- 
tume. Louisiana.—Will you let me know 
the most stylish and useful dress to be worn 
during the summer as a traveling dress? I 
shall be on the coast of Maine and Mass. 
most of the time, If you can tell me both 
the kind of goods to be used and the style 
of making, I should be obliged. I should 
rather not use black. I am five feet five 
inches tall, and weigh about one hundred 
and thirty pounds, and said to have a very 
good figure though not in my first youth. 

Thanking you for past courtesies. 

A useful and stylish traveling costume 
can be made of cheviot in one of the new 
mixtures, samples of which will be supplied 
you by any of the leading drygoods houses. 
The skirt should be plain, and fit the hips 
smoothly the fulness being drawn to the 
back. Have a tight fitting or fly form 
jacket, with coat back; see Model Doll Show 
number of Vogue 22 Apr. for the newest 
styles. To wear with this costume have 
six or more shirts of different weights flannel, 
silk, madras and cheviot. A good model 
for a traveling dress was described in Vogue 
in Answer to correspondents No. 352, 11 
March. 


863. Suitable Costume for Groom 
at Small Morning Wedding. C. G.— 
Will Vogue kindly tell me the correct cos- 
tume for a groom to wear at a small home 
wedding (morning). The bride is to wear a 
traveling dress. 

If the couple is to go directly to a train 
without an intervening wedding breakfast or 
reception the groom should wear a dark 
traveling suit of tweed ; see article As Seen By 
Him, Vogue, 1 April, for correct morning 
dress. If the couple does not go away directly 
after the ceremony, the groom should wear a 
frock coat of black vicuna, waistcoat to 
match, double-breasted, light trousers, white 
shirt, pearl gloves, patent leather shoes, high 
hat. 


864. Black Satin Skirt—Bodice for 
Blue Mohair—Skirt Pattern. J. M., 
New Jersey.—(1) Will Vogue kindly inform 
me whether black satin skirts are worn and 
with what kind of a waist. I have one 
partly worn. Would you approve of putting 





black velvet ribbon in graduated rows around 
the bottom of the skirt ? 

(2) Also what kind of a waist shall I 
make for a heavy dark blue mohair. Kindly 
suggest some style in keeping with a decidedly 
modest wardrobe ? 

(3) How are waists of wash silk to be 
made this summer? How wide are skirts 
of wash goods made and what is a good 
pattern ? 

(1) Black satin skirts are seldom worn at 
present. If you wish to utilize your black 
satin skirt I would advise trimming it with 
three ruffles of mousseline de soie and having 
a bodice made to match of mousseline de soie 
and satin, as skirts and bodices are to match 
this season. 

(2) Tucked waists are to be greatly worn 
this summer. Model 4287, Vogue for 1 
April would be a stylish way to make.a blue 
mohair, also 4256 in same number. 

(3) Wash skirts will vary in width from 
four to five yards; by writing to the Morse 
Broughton Company, 3 East 19th St., you 
can obtain the newest skirt pattern for wash 
goods. 


865. Rustic. Maine.—(1) Are covert 
goods produced in the dark colors—dark 
browns and wines? If not, would it be cor- 
rect to have a coat made in the covert shape 
—strap seams, etc.—of any plain goods? I 
already have a light covert coat, and would 
like a change. 

(2), What is proper for boating? The golf 
suit seems to be used quite generally for al} 
purposes, and white duck trousers are quite 
too ordinary. Is there not something differ- 
ent one could be correct in wearing ? 

(1) A covert coat is a covert coat. It is 
not proper to have one in any other fabric 
than covert. You must not strive to be odd. 
It is the hight of bad form. 


866. Chicago.—(1) Kindly give me 
complete information in regard to dress for a 
young man in mourning for his mother? 
State how long he should wear black ? 

(2) How long before he can make in- 
formal calls ? 

(1) Your suits should be made of unfin- 
ished worsteds of black, You can. wear 
trousers of black and dark gray stripes. Wear 
white shirts at all times. Wear black or 
gray gloves; black shoes; black Derby with 
black band. 

(2) The making of informal calls is a 
matter of taste to a great extent. It all de- 
pends on how intimately you may know the 
people you intend to call on. 


867. Answering a Committee.. To 
C.—Will Vogue kindly settle a discussion in 
regard to the correct way of accepting or de- 
clining invitations to a subscription party— 
should I address it to one of the three who 
send invitations or to one of the Patronesses ? 

The mode of answering an invitation to a 
subscription party is usually indicated in the 
form of the invitation. For example, the 
names of the Committee will be given, and 
at the end there will be a statement that the 
answer is requested to someone's name and 
address, acting as Secretary. Evidently in 
the case you have under discussion, the invi- 
tation has been sent in the name of the Com- 
mittee, without a Secretary being indicated. 
We should recommend in the circumstances 
that the acceptance should be addressed to the 
first name on the Committee, and the envel- 
ope addressed to that name and street number. 
The acceptance within should begin : 

** To Mrs. Blank, 

For the Committee on (the entertainment, 
whatever it may be), and the remainder of 
the acceptance should be in the usual form, 
that is to say: 

“Miss Blank accepts with pleasure (or 
regrets that she cannot accept) the kind invi- 
tation of the Committee on so-and-so, for so- 
and-so.”” 


868. Coat of Arms for Women, 
G. R., City.—Is it proper for a female mem- 
ber of a family to use the coat armor entire, 
or the crest alone on a book plate, and if the 
coat of arms is used must it be in the form 
of a square, oblong or diamond ? 

A woman properly uses her father’s coat 
armor on the shield only, and without crest 
or helmet ; or by courtesy she uses her hus- 


band’s coat artnor. The crest or helmet as 
used in heraldic devices indicates a man, be- 
cause men not women wore helmets, and the 
surmounting ornament of the helmet was 
termed the crest. This was made of either 
metal or leather. It is incongruous, therefore, 
for women to use crests on notepaper or book 
plates. They should use only the coat of 
arms, placing it either in a diamond, lozenge 
or circular shield. Present usage, however, 
sanctions the shield of any shape for the arms 
of women. Furthermore, a married woman 
cannot use her father’s coat armor alone. It 
is allowed only with the husband's coat, called 
impaling. 


869. Canvas Skirt—Skirt Extend- 
ers—Seamless Bodice. To W. Roches- 
ter.—(1) Should a gown, like the sample 
inclosed, have the skirt hung separately from 
the lining, and how? 

(z) Please tell me about skirt extenders. 
Are they indispensable for a fashionable skirt ? 
What kind do you recommend ? 

(3) Are waists made seamless still ? 

(1) A black canvas gown like the sample 
you enclose would be correct hung separately 
from the skirt, as this is the newest mode of 
hanging skirts. The underskirt should be of 
taffeta silk, between four and five yards 
around, and have a facing of hair cloth five 
inches deep. If your stuff is wide, cut the 
outer skirt in three pieces, one front and two 
wide circular side pieces, if narrow two side 
pieces and two back. The two skirts are 
fitted together at the top and held by the 
band... Gather the skirts at the back or from 
two small box-plaits. The outer skirt is 
simply hemmed up four or five inches with- 
out stiffening. 

(2) Skirt extenders are not indispensable. 
Some people prefer an elastic band placed 
about ten inches from the waist band to hold 
the fulness in place. When skirt extenders 
are used the one we should recommend is La 
Pliante. 

(3) Seamless waists are sometimes made, 
but are not as fashionable as they were. 


870. Addresses Wanted. P. W. 
Va.—The article you refer to in Vogue 18 
March can be obtained of Lord & Taylor, 
Broadway and 2oth St., New York city. 
This firm will not send goods out of town on 
approval. 


SNOBBISHNESS 
VOGUE'S THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


Or the most notable example of snob- 
1%) bishness Vogue will send the writer 
twenty dollars. Communications 
published in order of receipt. Nos. 17 to 22 
are given below. Nos. 1 to 16 have been 
published. 
Announcement of winner to be made in 
Vogue “of 22 April, the Spring Announce- 
ment and Mode] Doll Show number. 


No 17 


In a fashionable hotel at a summer resort 
some ladies were discussing wealth versus an- 
cestry, when one lady whose references to her 
family were noticeable to strangers as well as 
to her friends, said, ** I really have so much 
blue blood that I would like to exchange 
some of it for filthy lucre, and then I would 
have more blue blood left than the majority 
of people possess.”’ 

No, 18 


A short time ago a gentleman had occasion 
to visit the city of , and having some 
spare time he bethought himself of an old 
college friend who was one of the leading bar- 
risters of the place. 

Suiting the action to the thought, he called 
upon the barrister at his office, and was re- 
ceived with effusion by his old friend. In 
the course of conversation the barrister said, 
*¢ You must take dinner with us to-morrow. 
I will send my son down to the Hotel 
to bring you up,’’ and he mentioned the 
name of the leading hotel. ‘* But,”’ said the 
gentleman, ‘‘I am not staying there; I am 
staying at the Hotel ’’—a_ respectable 
but cheaper hostelry which he had selected 
for reasons of quiet, and not—as the other 
supposed—for economy’s sake. 

The barrister’s manner changed. ‘* Oh !”’ 
he said, coldly ; and shortly afterwards, in 











bidding his friend ‘* farewell,’’ he said, 
** Don't fail to come up to-morrow—after 
dinner.”’ 


No. 19 


A now well-known society man in our 
town was helped to his position by people of 
standing, who took an interest in him when 
he came here from the country many years 
ago. His position was furthered considerably 
by his being made the leader of our cotillon 
club, A few years of popularity caused him 
to forget the start he had. A certain girl 
who was entitled to consideration and invited 
to many of the most exclusive homes was 
not sent an invitation to the cotillon. This 
man was onthe committee of the cotillon 
club, and on being asked by me why the 
girl was not invited, replied: ‘Our cotillon 
club was not organized to introduce people 
into society.’’ I replied, rather hotly, I fear, 
that if he would refresh his memory he would 
recall several instances in which it had served 
that purpose. Vv, a 

No. 20 

A highly accomplished young lady suddenly 
found it necessary to support herself. At 
last she decided to be a governess in one of 
the wealthy families in the city where she 
lived. ‘In the meantime she met a young 
man and it was a case of love at first sight, 
and he paid her many attentions with an air 
of seriousness. On one occasion when he 


invited her to go out that evening she answered 


him thus: *‘ Not to-night, thank you, for 1 
have been teaching all day and am very tired ; 
you see we governesses have to work pretty 
hard after all.’* No sooner was this said 
than the young man made hasty adieu and 
has never seen the young girl since. 


No, 21 


I knew a comparatively poor girl who fell 
heir to a neat little fortune, and at Christmas 
she gave a very handsome present to one of 
her former friends whom she did not feel she 
could drop as she had most of her other 
friends when she came by her fortune. The 
girl gave her in return a very pretty little ring 
tray heavily plated with silver. After her 
friend had gone out of the room Miss Nouveau 
Riche turned to her maid and said: ** You 
may take this piece of tin and do what you 
like with it, as I do not accept anything but 


solidsilver.’’ I am happy to say this woman 

was merely an acquaintance of mine, not a 

friend. A. 
No 22 


I was very much amused at a car incident 
the other day. A very handsomely dressed 
woman entered with a small child. Already 
in the car was an elderly gentleman, a very 
prominent Philadelphia man, who is noted 
for the untidy, rather than the poor clothes he 
wears, 

The child, which was a friendly little thing, 
began to talk to the man, when the mother 
jerked it back, and in a very audible whisper 
told the child that the old man was very 
common and that he must not speak to euch 
people. 

But what was her consternation when after 
the old man had left the car, the conductor 
told her he was one of our most noted artists, 
a man she had been trying to meet ever since 
she had been in Philadelphia. Moral : Beauty 
is only skin deep ; or moral again: Do not 
always judge by appearances. 
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il. M. JENKINS, 


297 Pifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 
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‘PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 
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‘There is no better test of 
refinement than the perfume 


Have you tried MOUSON’S new 


VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 
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» MARTINI, 

" HOLLAND GIN 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 

Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 

ing to make their own cocktails, having 
become convinced that they cannot equal 
the ‘*Club”’’ brand. Millions will when 
they have simply given them a fair trial. 


These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform, 


AVOID IMITATIONS 
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G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
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of warning comes from California, and it must be admitted that there 
appears to be cause for alarm for those who believe the status of woman 
to have been fixed for all time by the outcome of the Garden of Eden tragedy. 


A Nother panic about the womanliness of woman! This time the word 


To begin with, the behavior of woman for the last forty years has been dis- 
quieting in the extreme. After having, since time began, patiently listened to 
homilies on her duty, and patterned her life on the lines her master, man, 
mapped out for her, cultivating the qualities that he considered womanly, a 
submissive spirit being, of course, the most highly prized characteristic, she be- 
gan about the middle of this century to question the authority of man, and to 
set up a claim for her rights. She was aided in her effort toward freedom by 
changed economic conditions which forced her, whether she watited to or not, 
to become a bread winner. Now he or she who supplies the family purse is a 
domestic factor that must be reckoned with, and although it was only after a 
hard struggle that woman succeeded in establishing her right to her own earn- 
ings, in this country, at least, she has won this battle. 


And again the spread of education helped to develop woman from an ap- 
pendage—somebody’s wife or some other body’s daughter—into an individual. 
All of the great changes in her condition could not but change her point of 
view, and bring into prominence hitherto unsuspected qualities. It was found 
that the mold of characteristics which man had carefully compounded of timidity, 
mental dulness, passionate desire for motherhood, dependence, frivolity, inconse- 
quence, was a straight jacket into which the modern woman would not fit. 
Instead of admitting his workmanship to be defective, man, however, began 
vociferously to shout that the woman was at fault—that if she were only 
truly womanly his mold would fit her to ‘‘tailor-made*’ nicety. It is this 
curious illusion on the part of man that he knows more than her Creator 
about woman’s place in the plan of life, that accounts for the continual moaning 
which goes on about her loss of womanliness; and there seems to be no 
likelihood of the sorrows of man being abated in this regard. On the contrary, 
it looks as though he were doomed to see woman drifting—no, striding—away 
from his ideal more rapidly than ever before. 


The case was seriousness enough when only the exceptional woman and the 
bread-winning ones were indifferent to man’s preferences as to feminine quali- 
ties ; but now that hundreds of public school-girls have admitted that they 
cherish most unfeminine ambitions, the case seems hopeless. The replies to the 
question ‘* What person of whom you have heard or read would you most like 
to resemble, and why ?”” addressed to seven hundred girl scholars in California 
by the Stanford University, show that the majority of the girls desire to resem- 
ble great men rather than famous women, because the former were strong and 
brave, while the latter were not apt to be. This wish to be actively strong and 
brave rather than ‘‘feminine,’’ as that word is understood, was expressed by 
girls as young as twelve. This showing is interesting and encouraging to any- 
one who desires the development of the individual and the betterment of the 
race. 
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This, however, is not the the view of the result taken by instructor who 
instituted the investigation. In alarm it is stated ‘‘that our girls are being im- 
pelled to absorb characteristics hitherto deemed masculine.’’ ‘* Coeducation is 
undoubtedly greatly accelerating this consummation."” . . . ‘‘Are we prepared 
to see dropping out of womanhood, because no longer emphasized, the patience, 
and gentleness and self-sacrifice and domesticity with which our mothers sweet- 
ened our childhood ?”’ i 


a 


Like all the talk about womanliness, this note of alarm is extremely amus- 
ing. There is the allegation that the cardinal virtues of ‘* patience and gentle- 
ness and self-sacrifice’’—which, as a matter of fact, are characteristic of 
motherhood, not alone in the world of human beings but in that also of crea- 
tures of all classes—are qualities created by being emphasized and which are in 
danger of *‘ dropping out of womanhood,”* unless they are constantly talked 
about! Could any statement be more preposterous ? 


SS EE SS SS 
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The conservative may rage and the instructor may call upon the world to 
wonder and deplore ; but woman is a conspicuous factor in an ever-developing 
world and nothing can prevent her from ultimately developing on lines un- 
dreamed of by her self-constituted mold-maker, man. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He lady walked home from church with 
her husband through a fashionable 
residence street and finally entered a 

handsome house. Her mien was so haughty 
and her strut—it was that and not a gait—was 
so pronounced that the attention of passers-by 
was attracted to her. She was displaying the 
vanity of clothes to a degree that made her a 
street show, and alas! she was ill-informed as to 
the detail of proper costuming. Her Havana 
brown face-cloth gown with its Eton bodice, 
braid trimmed, was a model of quiet elegance 
—her tailor had done well his part. Not so 
his customer. Although the day was fine the 
woman held up her skirt for the very apparent 
purpose of displaying a gay-colored be-ruffled 
petticoat. Solecism number one. Her bonnet, 
a rather elaborate flower-trimmed affair, was 
wholly out of touch with the severe cut of her 
tailor model costume. Solecism number two. 
As has been suggested before in this column, 
unless women wish to appear supremely ridic- 
ulous, they should carefully inform themselves 
in regard to all the smart details of costume 
and of deportment before they assume the pea- 
cock pose, which is silly enough under any 
circumstances, but which becomes a roaring 
farce when the costume laughs at the pose, as 
it did in the instance noted. 


* 
* * 


It looks as though the day of the antiquated 
stage lover was waning. Theatre goers have 
been compelled to endure the sight of middle- 
aged plain-visaged men playing the réle of 
Romeo in modern comedy, although man- 
agers, as a rule, have provided young and 
comely leading ladies. The love-making of a 
man of forty or fifty is not an engaging spec- 
tacle, even when viewed in the illusory, atmos- 
phere of the stage ; and it was a most welcome 
relief when Mr. Augustus Daly a year ago 
ornamented his stage with a handsome young 
man to whom romantic réles were confided. 
At about the same time Mr. Daniel Frohman 
introduced a fine looking young man into his 
company, to the manifest improvement of his 
stage spectacularly as well as otherwise. It is 
to be hoped that the work of weeding out the 
ugly in favor of the handsome will continue. 
In the meantime it may be taken as indicative 
of a growing impatience on the part of the 
public with middle-aged men playing youth- 
ful réles, that on the occasion of an important 
dramatic revival, recently, it was frankly stated 
in the public prints that the actor cast for the 
réle of hero was too old for the part, and that 
he was additionally disqualified for it because 
he lacked good looks. These are the plain 
and cruel facts that have been stated about 
actresses heretofore, and since such comments 
are pertinent also in the case of middle-aged 
lovers, it is desirable that they should be made. 
Age is honorable except when it attempts to 
masquerade as young and romantic. Then it 
becomes a ridiculous bore. 


VOGUE 


After having American cities flouted by 
both foreign and home critics as monstrosities 
architecturally, as lacking any art atmosphere, 
as crude and commercial and altogether 
acutely Philistine, it is interesting to learn the 
opinions of a cultivated, keen-witted foreign 
observer, who appears to have a better sense of 
proportion than most of those who undertake 
the réle of criticising new world civilization. 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, the editor of La 
Revue des Deux Mondes, was the critic, and 
although he is not blind to the crudities of 
New York, the first city he saw on his arrival, 
he realizes that there are other and important 
elements at work here. He has a discriminat- 
ing word even for the high buildings which 
come under the ban of most criticism. He was 
shown Broadway late in the afternoon when 
it was crowded with promenaders, and again in 
the evening when it was gay with the light and 
motion of evening pleasurings. To a reporter 
of an evening paper he said: **I know that 
with my excitement-loving temperament I could 
work in this country and make it my home with 
satisfaction. My first impressions of New York 
are entirely different from those I was led to 
expect by the accounts which some other trav- 
elers have brought away from here. Instead 
of finding everything foreign I see almost noth- 
ing which does not remind me of something in 
Europe. As I walked around the streets yes- 
terday afternoon the gayety of the scene made 
me think of Marseilles. 

‘«I felt none of the sense of being crushed 
which M. Bourget spoke of,’ M. Brunetiére 
added. ‘I felt helped by the rush of every- 
thing.”’ ‘It is not ugly either, but beauti- 
ful,’’ said Madame Blanc, ‘* when the details 
are lost in the whole.”’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied M. 
Brunetiére, “ and many of the tall buildings 
are not bad esthetically. Some, of course, 
are very ugly, but those which are rectangular 
in construction, with proportions fairly har- 
monious, are not displeasing, and it is inter- 
esting to be in the upper stories, open to the 
light and the air, and to see the city below 
and to work in perfect quiet.”” 


* 
* * 


Various branches of the Protestant church 
have been displaying great concern lately over 
the non-attendance at church of menasa sex. 
The clergymen are puzzled to account for the 
home staying of men who lead reputable lives 
and who so far as conduct goes compare 
favorably with wardens and deacons and 
elders and other churchly men. Without 
presuming to solve what perplexes the ecclesi- 
astics, the suggestion is humbly made that 
perhaps the pulpit is partly at fault. In most 
Protestant communions the emphasis is laid 
upon the sermon, and as in these days men in 
ever increasing numbers attend college, to know 
is no longer the prerogative of the pulpit. 
And again the dissensions in the Protestant 
church —hardly a sect but what is divided about 
what are supposedly vital issues—tend to set 
the pew a-questioning. If the preachers may 
indulge in individual interpretation of the 
Bible in defiance of councils and synods, 
pray what is to prevent the pew from also 
going in for searching the scripture for itself? 
The course of the divines is not always con- 
spicuous for either frankness or intelligence. 
The following quotation from the sermon of a 
well-known clergyman is a case in point. 
The subject was belief (religiously considered) 
and in the course of the sermon, after stating 
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that ‘history is itself a matter of faith, de- 
pending upon those who have transmitted it. 
Men literally breathe and live and move in an 
atmosphere based on faith,’’ the preacher went 
on to say, ‘*If I may believe in the existence 
of Julius Cesar, may I not believe in the exist- 
ence and work of Jesus Christ ?”” 


¥* 
* * 


What a question to address to intelligent 
hearers! No such tax is laid upon belief in 
the case of Czsar as in the case of Jesus. 
Neither miracles nor the claim of being the 
son of God were made in behalf of the soldier. 
The most thoroughgoing of infidels have 
believed that such a man as Jesus lived ; but 
belief in him as a God, as the Savior of man, 
and in his doctrines, are the things demanded 
by the ecclesiastics and it is simply begging 
the question to say that belief in a supernatural 
man is as naturally reasonable as in a great 
man who was like the hundreds of other 
heroes big and little with whose histories and 
achievements the world is familiar. It is not 
Christ the man but Christ crucified that the 
ecclesiastics preach, and the reverend gentle- 
man who is quoted above does his cause harm 
by careless speech in an age like the present 
when the questioning critical inquirer has re- 
placed the penitent inquirer inthe pew. The 
answer to ** what is truth ?’” must be something 
weightier and more convincing than mere 
rhetoric. 


A JOKE ON MISS SEWELL 


BY MARY LOUISE SLAGLE 


Heard the best joke on Kathryn Sewell 
se to-day,”’ exclaimed Willie Jamieson 
breathlessly as he joined Edward Rus- 
selton on their way up town to an afternoon tea. 
Willie Jamieson was short and inclined to be 
stout, and as he had been following Edward 
Russelton’s long strides for several squares he 
was quite breathless when he reached his side. 
Eddie—as every one called the tall, dignified 
young fellow with the preternaturally grave 
face which concealed a fund of irrepressible 
fun and boyishness—Eddie Russelton frowned 
as he turned to his friend. 

‘<I think I have told you fellows several 
times already that I won't listen to your call- 
ing Miss Sewell by her full name without a 
handle. It’s too disrespectful, Jamieson.”’ 

Little Jamieson’s merry eyes twinkled, but 
he returned very gravely : 

‘«Sorry to have offended you, old fellow. 
I didn’t know you alone had a mortgage on 
calling her that.”’ 

Eddie’s face flushed and his voice trembled 
with suppressed wrath. 

«‘I think to my certain knowledge that I 
have never given you an occasion to say that 
to me.”” 

‘¢ Come now, Russelton, you mustn't mind 
me. Ican't help it, you know—I was born 
a tease. Besides, I'm not often guilty of 
speaking of Miss Sewell in that way and Ill 
never do so again—if I can remember." The 
genuine tone of regret and the honesty shining 
in the little fellow’s eyes combined to con- 
vince Eddie and melt his momentary anger. 
It was not natural to him to be angry, anyway. 

‘¢ Very well, old man, I believe you meant 
well ; but Miss Kathryn is too good a friend 
to us youngsters for us to treat her without 
any consideration.”” 

(Continued on page 214) 
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(Continued from page 212) 

‘‘ That’s a fact. Let's shake hands on it 
and be friends again.”" 

And the two young fellows gripped hands 
hard as men do when they are intimate. Then 
Eddie returned to the subject Jamieson} had 
introduced. 

«¢ What about a joke ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ Well,’ and Jamieson smacked his lips 
over the tender bit of gossip. He loved gos- 
sip in an innocent, amused way. He never 
told a story about a man or a woman that 
would only be acceptable because it was racy 
—that he considered ‘* deucedly low down”’ ; 
but a ‘*joke”’ or a **sell’’ he always man- 
aged to hear first and continue to tell until 
all his personal friends had heard it. He made 
a long pause after the introductory ‘¢ well,” 
and then added, ‘* The benefit is not to be.”’ 

«¢ Not to be?’’ Eddie repeated in surprise. 
‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘¢ That it is called off—has fallen through 
—must be given up. Do you understand ?’’ 
Jamieson’s face glowed with pleasure over his 
piece of news. 

‘¢ But what has Miss Sewell to do with the 
calling off of the benefit ?’” Eddie demanded, 
when Jamieson’s joy had sufficiently subsided 
to permit his listening. 

‘¢ Nothing to do with the benefit ; only it 
is for her protégés.”’ 

Jamieson seemed surprised that Eddie was 
ignorant of any part of the affair. He was 
the one generally who could give the most in- 
formation concerning Miss Sewell if he did 
not prefer keeping silent on subjects intimately 
associated with her. 

They had reached their destination by this 
time, and not caring to appear too inquisitive 
Eddie asked no further question ; nor would 
Jamieson have been at leisure to answer. He 
had hurried up the steps into the house, for here 
might be a chance to tell his tale to a larger 
audience. 

It was only an informal tea, one of a series 
of weekly affairs, and there were hardly more 
than ten people in the drawing-room where the 
hostess’s niece was pouring tea in the bay- 
window. Miss Sewell was there talking to 
the hostess when the young men came in, and 
Eddy gave a quick, scrutinizing look at her. 
There was a weary look on her usually bright 
face and she spoke in hurried, apologetic tones. 

‘You have already done a great deal 
towards making the benefit a success, and I 
am very much indebted to you,”’ she was say- 
ing as the young men drew near. ‘‘I am 
afraid I can never make you understand how 
sorry I am.”” 

«Why give it up?’ the other asked. 
‘¢ You may find her and then you will need it. 
We were talking about postponing the 
benefit,’’ she added, finding several had over- 
heard them. 

They were all friends, in a way; some 
protéges of the hostess—a busy, energetic 
woman, interested largely in charities and 
known to be especially good to struggling 
artists, whether painters, sculptors or musicians. 
She and Miss Sewell often worked together to 
forward some charitable end ; and when Miss 
Sewell came to her, she had taken up the 
benefit most willingly, the more so as she had 
a couple of musical protégés whom she wished 
to introduce and this seemed her chance. 


Most of those present had become interested 
through her; some had been asked to take 
part ; all had procured tickets. 





VOGUE 


«« Postponement ?*’ someone asked. “ Will 
it be postponed ?*” 

‘« Please tell us about it, Miss Sewell,”’ 
urged someone. 

Miss Sewell’s cheek flushed as she looked 
around on the little group of listeners. 

**I shall tell you all about it,’’ she said 
more brightly than she had spoken yet. ‘*You 
have all been so kind in doing what I sug- 
gested when some of you did not know what 
it was for. Perhaps you knew,’’ and she 
looked suddenly at Eddie who was watching 
her with close attention. ‘‘ Perhaps you knew 
that for some time past I have been taking 
an interest in a kindergarten in the district 
indefinitely spoken of by outsiders as the 
slums.”’ 

Eddie slightly and involuntarily bowed his 
head in assent. 

Several of the little audience had seated 
themselves to listen more at ease; but Miss 
Sewell continued to stand, and Eddie came and 
stood leaning against the mantel, his hand 
shading his eyes, while he watched her eagerly. 

No one in the cosy room thought of him 
especially—he had become an accustomary 
accompaniment to Miss Sewell—save a clever 
artist who was studying them from his easy 
position on the sofa opposite. Even he only 
glanced quickly at the young man, conscious 
of a little impatient regret that his face was 
shaded from view ; then he, too, turned to 
Miss Sewell. The light from the pink-shaded 
lamp behind her made a luminous background 
for her such as one finds in a few ancient 
paintings of the saints. Her low even tones, 
occasionally growing louder and more rapid as 
she grew more interested, were the only sound 
to disturb the silence. 

‘*The school is held in a large, clean, 
plainly furnished room, and presided over by 
a woman who has seen a great deal of trouble 
herself, and who is very thankful for a home 
where she can live a quiet, uninterrupted life. 
The children are all fond of her, and she has 
no interest apart from them. There are sev- 
eral efficient teachers; and at least the poor 
little souls are given a warm, comfortable room 
in which to spend the day, with a plentiful 
supply of bread and milk for lunch. I first 
became interested when I found my aunt—I 
am sure she will not care if I give her away 
(and for a moment the usual gleam of fun, so 
well known to her cronies, could be seen in 
Miss Sewell’s eyes)—when I found my aunt 
was giving annually large sums of which I 
was ignorant to carry on this estimable work. 
At first I was amused that auntie should not 
tell me of it, and acted as though she were 
ashamed of it ; but when I questioned her and 
heard of the work I became interested myself, 
and at my earnest request auntie took me 
down to the schoo]. It is under the auspices 
of a Young Girls’ Guild in a down-town 
church, and the girls are doing splendid and 
energetic work. But I am afraid I am wan- 
dering from the subject of my personal pro- 
tégés. From the first I was particularly in- 
terested in two of the children who were 
cleaner and more carefully dressed than the 
others. I do not know their nationality, but 
fancy they have Italian blood in their veins, as 
they have the most glorious dark eyes I have 
ever seen except those of their mother. They 
were quaintly dignified, but at times they 
would talk about themselves, and gradually I 
learned that their father worked on the rail- 
road and that their mother kept an ice-cream 
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counter in the employ of an Italian friend of 
the family. 

‘¢I was at the school one afternoon when 
the mother came to take the children home, 
and*’—-Miss Sewell paused and spoke more 
deliberately as though wishing to appear more 
truthful, less impulsive—“ she was the loveliest 


thing I have ever seen. Her ‘eyes were dark 
like the children’s and had the same childlike, 
appealing look ; her hair was in thick, glossy 
black braids ; her complexion was clear and 
olive, tinted with the most beautiful pink. 
She would have delighted you,’’ added Miss 
Sewell, turning instinctively to the artist for 
appreciation. 

**I should like to have seen her,’ he mur- 
mured, abstractedly. He was watching the 
graceful woman before him with interested, 
studying eyes. 

‘«« From her I learned the husband's position 
was attended with much danger, though she 
could not tell me exactly what it was. I rather 
fancied she did not like her position either, 
though it paid well and she was afraid she 
could not get another. She did not tell me 
this, but I somehow felt it in what she said. 
Later when I saw her employer I was not sur- 
prised. A more terrible old bandit I have 
never seen, even on the stage. 

‘¢ One day when I went down to the school 
after several days’ absence, I found the child- 
ren were not there ; and when I asked about 
them I was told the father had been killed on 
the railroad. One of the teachers, who had 
gone to the widow to see if she could do any- 
thing, told me that the poor woman seemed 
not only heartbroken but terrified as well, 
though she could not discover why. She said 
the usual crowd of sensation-seeking spectators 
had been kept at bay by a stolid German 
woman who lived in the same tenement, and 
who seemed to feel herself the natural protector 
of the young widow. This had happened a 
day or two before and the next day the child- 
ren came back to school. The sorrow which 
had clouded their childish faces and made 
their mother put black ribbons on their hair in- 
stead of the bright colored ones they usually 
wore—she could afford no greater display of 
mourning—had loosened their tongues and 
they chatted to me of the sad affair which, 
for the time, made them of the greatest im- 
portance. They told me their mother had 
gone back to her work that morning, and I 
knew her wages were sufficient to provide for 
their needs. 

‘<I saw her several times at the school, and 
each time she seemed more gloomy, worried 
and troubled. Once her friend, the German 
woman, told me she had heard her weeping at 
night after the children had gone to bed. 
That was one day when she came for the chil- 
dren in their mother’s stead. I tried to make 
her tell me what was worrying her, but she 
had words and eyes only for the children. 

‘¢One morning the mother came to the 
school, and when she saw the children she 
wept bitterly. Presently she recovered suffi- 
cient command of herself to tell us what was 
the matter. She had lost her position ; her 
children must starve now, she said. It seemed 
that the old Italian who employed her wished 
to marry her ; but she hated him—she would 
rather die than marry him, she declared. For 
some time he had been urging her importun- 
ately, and she had refused ; but now he told 
her she must either comply with his wishes or 
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(Continued from page 214) 
lose her position, thinking that depriving her 
little ones of their means of support would in- 
fluence her in his favor. But she forgot the 
children, she said ; she only remembered how 
she hated him. 

‘¢ We cheered her as best we could, telling 
her she should stay at the school until she or 
we could find another position for her. Then 
I came to you to ask your aid, and you all 
interested yourselves most kindly in a benefit 
for her. We made her quite comfortable at 
the school, and reassured her for the time at 
least, so that she seemed quite resigned, if not 
cheerful—we could hardly hope for that. And 
now ’’—the tears came into Miss Sewell’s 
eyes and she spoke more hurriedly—‘* now 
she has gone !"" 

«« Gone !** Eddie Russelton repeated. 

«« She has suddenly left, taking the children 
with her.’” Miss Sewell looked up at him, the 
tears still shining in her eyes. ‘*It was our 
fault, I suppose, tor not telling her what we 
were doing for her ; but I thought we ought 
to wait until after the benefit. What we 
should do would depend, of course, upon what 
we made; and it would have been so pleasant 
to surprise her with a little store of her own, 
or something of that kind. Now we can find 
no trace, though we have been searching for 
the last two days. We don’t know what to 
do.’ She dropped her hands with a little 
helpless gesture, and let them hang with the 
fingers loosely interlocked ; a tear fell on her 
cheek unheeded. 

Jamieson, who had been listening to Miss 
Sewell’s story, waited with hardly concealed 
impatience for the finish, now took a step for- 
ward into the light which fell full upon his 
merry round face all aglow with pleasure at 
having a bit of news to tell. 

**I can tell you where to find the woman,”’ 
he said, witha chuckle of delight. Miss Sew- 
ell turned her head but did not speak. ‘She 
married the Italian yesterday at noon. To-day 
as I came by the place I found her taking pos- 
session of her new quarters. She was scrub- 
bing the floor in the store, and the children 
were eating some ice cream which | 1d been 
left in the bottom of a freezer.”” 

*¢Oh !°’ Miss Sewell said, quickly. Then 
she turned to the hostess apologetically, but 
with something like a sob in her voice. “I 
was so interested in her,’’ she said, and hur- 
. Tiedly left the room. 

Eddie turned to Jamieson, and his voice was 
not quite steady as he asked : 

“So this was your joke? Couldn't you see 
the tragedy of that woman's sacrifice?’’ 
Then he, too, bowed his adieu to his hostess 
and left the room. 

Jamieson’s merry face had grown sober as 
he saw the effect of his communication, and 
now he said, eagerly : 

“ Let the benefit go on, please, and put me 
down for five tickets more ; it can be for the 
next poor woman in the same sad straits, you 
know.”’ And the hostess, whose faith in his 
goodheartedness had begun to waver, took his 
hand in both hers while she smiled at him 
through her tears. 

The hostess’s niece, who was standing in 
the window, saw Miss Sewell and Russelton 
go down the steps together. When the front 
door closed behind them the silence which had 
settled in the room was broken, and every one 
began to talk at once. And they talked of 
Miss Sewell. 


VOGUE 
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OUTING COSTUMES—IN CYCLING DO NOT 
WEAR A SWEATER—DO NOT DRESS EN SUITE 
—HEATHER MIXTURES ARE BEST FOR 
GOLFING SUITS—YACHTING DRESS, 
FATIGUE, OR NEGLIGE AND 
FULL DRESS 


E are all devoted to outdoor sports— 

W that is, we of the world are. If 

you are not you can scarcely hope 
to figure socially. We spend the greater part 
of our days in the field or upon the water. 
We must dress for each sport with the same 
care and attention to details that we give to 
our evening attire. You can be out of form 
in the field as well as in the ball-room. We 
will take up the subject of wheeling clothes 
first. 

There are two or three things that must be 
avoided : 

Do not wear a uniform. 

Do not wear a suit of one material. 

Do not wear the ugly sweater. 

The well-dressed man will have knickers of 
a plaid pattern. They will be cut like the 
riding breeches, the extensions being of the 
same material as the breeches, and buttoning 
on the outer side of leg bone, just under the 
the knee. Extension cuffs of.a different ma- 
terial than the knickerbockers are going out of 
style. 

The hose should have plain colored legs, 
ribbed, with fancy turn-over tops. Roll the 
tops down so that three buttons on the exten- 
sions may be seen. 

Russet shoes either high or low are worn. 

The vest should be of a fancy plaid pattern, 
with large flaps on the pockets. The coat 
should be a simple three-buttoned sack of blue 
serge or black vicuna. Wear a fancy madras 
or flannel shirt and a cotton hunting stock. 
Wear tan or white gloves and a soft Homburg 
hat, with brim turned down in front. 


GOLFING SUIT 


For golf wear knickers with box cloth 
extensions. The hose should be very heavy. 
Heather mixtures are best. Have fancy turn- 
over tops—they cannot be too bright. Wear 
a flannel shirt with sleeves rolled up. Weara 
linen turn-down collar and a small rumchunda 
tie. Wear the standard golf caps. These 
caps are made of very fancy plaids. The coat 
should be of scarlet with the club buttons in 
brass. 


DRESS ON THE YACHT 


For the yacht wear a double-breasted blue 
serge coat, closing with three large black club 
buttons. The insignia of rank is worn on the 
cuffs in black braid. Wear a white vest, sin- 
gle- or double-breasted, with brass club but- 
tons. Wear white linen duck trousers turned 
up at the bottom. The cap should havea 
patent leather peak and black soutache band, 
the top being of white serge or duck. The 
most popular caps are the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron and New York Yacht Club models. 
When on the yacht wear white shoes with 
rubber soles. It is very bad form to go aboard 
of a yacht with ordinary shoes on. A man 
who knows anything about proper attire would 
not think of doing such a thing. For full 
dress afloat have an evening dress suit of the 
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ordinary model made of a dark blue broad- 
cloth. The club buttons are in brass, and the 
insignia of rank is in gold lace. A white vest 
with brass buttons is worn. 

Flannel and madras shirts with white col- 
lar and rumchunda tie will be worn in mufti. 
In full dress you wear the same tie and collar 
that you would wear ashore. I have cut all 
this information down so that it would not 
confuse the reader. My idea has been to 
give you the fundamental facts rather than 
to go into particulars. One has to depend 
upon the tailor and the haberdasher for forms 
and details. You know what you should 
wear in a general way, and if you follow the 
lines laid down in these four short papers on 
dress you will be sure to be well if conserva- 
tively dressed, for I have eschewed extremes. 





CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Hen Zola turned over his charming 
W novel (Péri) to the Opéra Comique 
public favor did not justify a second 
attempt in that direction even from so distin- 
guished an author. But far from being of the 
public’s mind, M. Zola wishes to prove the 
fatuity of operatic heroes and heroines singing 
their love in Alexandrines instead of prose. 
Mesidor is now put forth in prose to musical 
accompaniment, and it remains to be seen 
whether in the end the music of all operas will 
not come to be eliminated, so that operatic 
performances in future may not differ from 
those at our theatres. 


French parents are entitled to much sym- 
pathy from fathers and mothers of other na- 
tionalities in the revolt they have had the 
courage to start against the annual notifica- 
tions sent them by the heads of educational 
institutions, informing them that their sons and 
daughters will be required to furnish them- 
selves with such and such new geographies, 
grammars, histories, etc., etc. A paper hav- 
ing the signatures of a number of these much- 
vexed and outraged paters and maters has been 
sent to the head master of a certain French 
school, and may be translated as follows : 

‘‘Sir : If this state of things is allowed to 
continue, we shall be forced to hire a separate 
room to hold our children’s books.”” 


At the moment there is quite a craze in 
Paris to be married ‘‘4 la mode Anglaise.*’ 
At the most ultra fashionable French weddings 
the bride now walks up the aisle of the church, 
followed by her train of bridesmaids, all 
dressed alike, and the smarter the wedding the 
greater the number of bridesmaids. It is not 
at all unusual just now to hear of twelve young 
girls, all chosen for their position and good 
looks, charmingly attired ; while French brides 
are, on the contrary, more simply dressed than 
they used to be, and never wear jewels. For- 
merly the French bride went to church ac- 
companied by one bridesmaid—at the most 
two—and these were not dressed alike, but in 
contrasting colors. Large hats are never worn. 
Smart toques (quite small ones) are chosen ; 
and this is a mode which everybody would be 
pleased to see adopted, for the big picture hats 
have surely had their day, and being no longer 
very new, have lost their attraction. Tulle 
veils for French brides are de rigueur. If 
family lace is used it is never worn as a veil, 
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Fig. 4286—Easter visiting gown of mauve canvas, 
Bell skirt, separate, trimmed with narrow violet vel- 
vet revers, in groups of six rows, each high in the 
back, and crossing in diamonds in front. Round 
gathered waist, with rows of vevet in two groups be- 
low the bust, and an appliqué chemisette and high 
coilar, square in the back, set in, composed of yellow 
guipure appliqué over white silk. Flaring jockeys 
edged with rows of velvet. Tight gigot sleeves fall- 
ing over the hands, also bordered with narrow velvet, 

Fig. 4258—Simulated triple skirt in écru open- 
work canvas, trimmed with bands of brown canvas 
embroidered in silk. Girdle and choker of plaided 
écru, pink, blue and green silk. Hat ot black chiffon, 
trimmed with ostrich feathers. High ruff of écru 
chiffon, 

Fig. 4058— Cachemire in blue, trimmed with narrow 
bands of black velvet. 

Fig. 4062—Figured foulard in green and black. 
High girdle of black satin. Tan cloth sleeveless 
jacket, trimmed with ruchings of black chiffon, Straw 
toque. 

Fig. 4060—Liberty mull in gray, plaited, trimmed 
with bands of cream-white insertion over apple-green 
silk, Caps for sleeves of the apple-green covered 
with the cream lace. Ruffle on left side of the apple- 
green silk. Girdle of the silk with buttons in emerald 
tones. Hat, green fancy straw with knot of —_ 
velvet and short plume of the samecolor. An orchid 
in delicate lavender tone in front of hat. 

Fig. 4289—Collarette of white velours. High col- 
lar yoke embroidered in steel-beaded black silk 
braid. Double-plaited flounce of black net over 
silver-gray net. Collar inside ; ruchings to match. 
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but generally employed to good’ purpose on 
the trousseau. 


An Italian Court-Ball is a deliciously sim- 
ple affair compared to balls of this character in 
other countries, and on that account, perhaps, 
is all the more enjoyable. The Queen of 
Italy, like any ordinary hostess, walks about 
among her guests speaking a few words to 
every lady she knows. Sometimes she invites 
a lady to sit by her side, and they have a 
longer talk. At the recent ball, she paid this 
honor to Princess Poggio Suaso, and the 
Marchioness de Grillo, the celebrated Madame 
Ristori. The Queen only dances in the 
Court quadrille now, but she was once very 
fond of waltzing, and Farini, the best dancer 
in Rome, was her favorite partner. While 
the Queen is dancing the King talks to his 
Ministers and a few Court ladies who do not 
dance. Queen Marguerita still retains her 
beauty, and is considered the handsomest royal 
lady in Europe at this moment. At a little 
past one o'clock the Court retires. Then the 
supper rooms are opened and there is as usual 
a disgraceful rush. Three rooms are opened 
simultaneously, one of which is reserved for 
ladies accompanied by escorts. Of course 
everyone rushes towards this room, which con- 
tains only twenty tables. When twenty 
couples, therefore, have managed to fight their 
way into it, the doors are shut ; but the foot- 
men who are placed en sentinelle without have 
the greatest difficulty in keeping back the 
hungry crowd, Such a scene is not witnessed 
in any other European Court, and a number 
of ladies who know from experience what these 
scenes are like, leave the ball-room before the 
supper-rooms are opened, to escape the rush 
and to save their gowns. 


Napoléon’s mother, Madame Letitia, 
never fails to command our respect in 
every situation where her good common 
sense had a chance to assert itself. ‘* Hold 
your tongue, you spendthrift that you 
are,’’ said she to her youngest daughter, 
Pauline. “Lend you money! I shall do 
nothing of the kind. I haveto put something 
by for your younger brothers, who have no 
position yet. I can’t leave it all to Buona- 
parte. As it is, he complains that you are 
spending all his earnings, and that you are the 
worst of the lot.’’ This reprimand was 
probably given when Mme. Pauline, on the 
spur of the moment, ordered a set of laces of 
Madame Lesuer, who was to a certain extent 
in partnership with the famous man milliner 
and gown-maker, Leroy, for 300,000 francs. 
Of course the order took time to execute; but 
by the time it was ready the whim passed and 
she refused, withowt rhyme or reason, to take 
the trimming, merely saying that Madame 
Lesuer would have no difficulty to get rid of 
it if she would make it known that it was in- 
tended for her, Pauline, Princesse Borghése. 

The Emperor, whose name never figured 
on Leroy’s ledgers, although he was a more 
than excellent customer under the name of 
Savary, Duc de Rovego, heard of the affair 
through the latter. He ordered the lace to be 
brought to him, examined it carefully, then 
exclaimed: ‘* After all, how well they work 
in France!** The price was paid, and Pauline 
had her lace without having disbursed a cent. 
‘*‘You might have given me the money 
instead,’” was her sole thanks and comment. 


VOGUE 


QUITS 


Man loved a girl, but misdoubted that 
A she cared, not for him, but for the 
great wealth that was his. 

** Would you,’’ he asked the girl (and this 
is a question that men have often asked), 
‘have loved me, had I been a poor man?”’ 

“I do not know,”’ said the girl, truly. 
But she read him that he was not contented 
with that answer. Said she : 

*¢On such and such a day I am to marry 
you. Give away all that you have that day, 
and prove me.”’ 

Said the man angrily : “ You talk like a 
foelish child.*’ 

** Why,”” said the girl, ‘* Men have given 
their lives, their honor even, for a woman, and 
you have only to give your money.”” 

‘¢It is absurd,’’ said the man. 
not.”” 

‘« Ah,”” said the girl, ‘* You care more for 
your money than for me! Weare quits, then.” 

Clara Byrnes. 
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TRIMMING ON SKIRTS AND BODICES—AME- 
THYST BAREGE COSTUME—RED CLOTH 
GOWN FOR NEWPORT OR TROU- 
VILLE—STRIPED GREEN TAF- 

FETA GOWN—THE CUIRASS 
BODICE 


N” models and fashions present no 


stumbling blocks to women familiar 

with dress in its highest and best sense 
—women educated up to its laws, its proprie- 
ties, and having a just appreciation of its de- 
mands. In making purchases or giving or- 
ders, such women act with ease and intelli- 
gence, following their convictions which never 
mislead. But others there are who despite 
equal advantages of constant contact with all 
that is most perfect in the art of dress and 
who have the wealth needed to indulge even 
to extravagance in apparel of the loveliest, are 
so obtuse to what really constitutes good taste 
and so fully persistent in their own crudenesses, 
that they prefer them inthe face of example 
and persuasion. Women of this dull incapacity 
toward the artistic and beautiful are the thorns 
inthe flesh to every great maker, be it of 
gowns, hats, or any feminine furnishing. 
Gladly would they drop them from their list of 
patrons rather than suffer the torment they 
do, in obedience to their orders, in permitting 
monstrosities to leave their work-room. Some 
sympathy, too, is needed for social familiars 
who are obliged to be confronted at every turn 
by these dismal failures. Annoying as this 
may be, there is yet another type of woman 
more exasperating because more aggressive. 
They are such as have only half-tastes, half- 
knowledge, half-experiences in dress mat- 
ters; but possessed by a supreme egotism of 
nature, they continually pose as dictators, as 
givers of the modish law, as final authorities. 
Whenever anything new is announced they 
advocate it energetically, and if any venture to 
differ with them, they are calmly declared to 
be wanting in comprehension of style, or gift 
of divining smartness. These are the women 
who almost, without exception, may be found 
overdressed on all occasions, always attracting 
attention by wearing outré clothes, all of 
which women of good taste and who know 
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everything that is worth knowing about dress 
forever shun. 

It is always gratifying to find oneself among 
the kind of gatherings where neither refinement 
of feeling or taste may receive any rude 
shock. Such was the character of the audi- 
ence gathered together on the opening day of 
the Doll Show, for example. 

It was made evident—as was said long ago 
in these columns—that skirts were now to be 
trimmed ; that they were sheath-like in form, 
neither so rigid with stiffness nor voluminous 
in width, and that skirt materials in new fab- 
rics were detached from their silk linings. 
Materials having wide open meshes are unfav- 
orable to this detached mode, for the reason 
that they need the support of a lining, else 
they hang unevenly, sag on the bias, and re- 
quire to be lined in the old way, over self-same 
or contrasting silks. A compromise is some- 
times made by dividing the skirt into three 
separate parts, and tacking each part down, 
but so that several inches of graceful detach- 
ment in the over-lapping ends of the skirt is 
possible, and giving a prettier effect than if the 
outer material had been simply fitted over 
the lining. 

For the bodice is reserved all the delicacy 
and elaborateness of material and handwork. 
No bodice is smart otherwise. What hand- 
work ! what minutia of detail ! Were shirrings 
and puckering and tuckings ever more infini- 
tessimal? Such hidden wirings of some top 
sleeves and collars! Yet, in spite of the in- 
tricacies, the handsomest gowns bore the stamp 
of simplicity, the charm given them by mak- 
ers who knew just what to put on, and where 
to cease putting on. Therein lies the art 
which is gained by long study, by refining of 
taste, and perfecting of experience. How 
soon the cultivated eye discovers the bungler, 
or the maker whose education is still far from 
finished! It is to be seen in the multiplication 
of trimmings, of bows, ill-assorted colors or 
material, in the absence of grace or artistic 
line of bodice or skirt. One might write 
against the bad and advocate the good fora 
lifetime, and not achieve or convince with such 
good results as are likely to bear fruit in one 
hour’s close examination of this most admirable 
and praiseworthy dress exhibit offered to the 
public at the spring Doll Show, held at the 
Waldorf. The best native talent there pre- 
sented itself as an object lesson to tailors and 
dressmakers throughout the states, as well as 
entered into competition among themselves, 
affording their patrons and the concourse of 
visitors an opportunity of judging and select- 
ing from among them those makers which best 
pleased their individual fancy and taste. 


COSTUME FOR THE RACES 


Every steamer brings over something sur- 
prisingly lovely—novelties in gowns, hats, 
wraps and trimmings, undreamed-of combina- 
tions in fabrics and colors. We may trace 
hints here and there of earlier models, but in 
general effect there is always a marked differ- 
ence. For instance, fancy a charming gown 
which a Frenchwoman would wear to the races, 
and call her ‘toilette de courses,’’ but for 
lack of which we should take Park drives in. 
You are to imagine the most delicious shade 
of amethyst barége, so sheer as to be almost 
as thin as an organdie. The skirt hangs sep- 
arately over silk of the same%tint, and there isa 
ruche of barége for finish on the bottom, with 
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Fig. 4249 —Mourning bonnet and veil of crépe. 
The front of bonnet has bow with stiff ends bent 
backward. 

Fig. 4089.—Embroidered corset. 

Figs. 4083-4087— Fashionable slippers. 

Figs. 4285-4285 -Embroidered stockings. 

Fig. 4278—Theatre bodice of white silk, plaited, 
with lace yoke and collar inserted, and waist and 
sleeve lace of yellow Bruges. Tight gigot sleeves, 
eerpentine effect, of lace and plaiting, two very 











fall plaited ruffles for jockeys. Violet velvet 
belt in folds, and bunch of pansies on the left of 
bodice. 

Fig. 4279 —Black velvet bodice tor spring days. 
Open jacket model, with vest, belt, and lower tight 
sleeve of black spangled net over black satin. Vel- 
vet fronts slightly blouse, laid in plaits; two fancy 
buttons on each side. Upper sleeves have velvet in 
fine plats. Revers trimmed with black plaited 
gauze, an added row for jockeys. 
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Fig. 4280—Checked green and white taffetas 
waist, with yoke formed of drawn tucks. Waist 
drawn into wide tucked belt, with rosettes and plaited 
fans. Fine rows of silk plaitings for sleeve jockeys. 
Tight gigot sleeves tucked over lower arm, the plait- 
ings at wrist of silk. Tucked choker linen collar 
turning over. 

Fig. 4281—W hite silk grenadine theatre waist over 
white silk, Simple round gathered bodice with ruf- 
fled yoke edged with raspberry-red velvet ribbon. 
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Shirred sleeves tight to the arm, with triple ruffie 
jockeys and joutside ruffie. Choker and high collar 
ruffied to match. White silk belt with pointed gren- 
adine ends, also edged with velvet. 

Fig. 4382—Separate bodice of crimson mousseline 
de soie, plaited, with jet and steel yoke and straps 
laid over, and attached to deep belt to match. Short 
sleeves in three shaded flounces of plaited mousseline 
de soie, the palest shade at the shoulder. 
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an apron effect in front produced simply by 
two inlettings, one on each side of front gore, 
of antique guipure insertion, rarely fine, with 
an irregular border. ‘The silk skirt has four 
inside flounces which hold the barége skirt out 
well. There is a fancifully cut jacket bodice, 
its fronts clipped away very much at the sides 
of waist line. A lace front of guipure, espe- 
cially made, fitting from the shoulders down to 
side seams, and a collar piece in harmony fitted 
at the back. A blouse vest of pale tulip yel- 
low silk organdie tucked in an extremely fine 
manner has a special design, in antique guipure, 
of garlands with a centre motif, inserted down 
its front, and a broad bias black satin belt in 
folds, having a pointed front, to give a chic 
waist finish. Barége sleeves tight to the arm, 
with the same lace design not only at the wrists 
but a little above, while the drapery at the 
top remains moderate. For neck finish there 
is a black satin stock with artist’s bow, and a 
straight bit of lawn and lace turned over the 
top. Worn with this charming gown is a 
black straw hat on the flat round brim order, 
having in front a many-looped soft black taf- 
fetas bow, and curling over its broad crown 
at the back are no less than six or seven black 
feathers. For brim lining, and all the new hats 
are lined, there are puckered tuckings of pink- 
ish mauve mousseline de soie, which throws a 
soft light, most becoming, too, on the face. 
The glint of a crystal handle indicates a lovely 
parasol of white moiré, which shows a mauve 
satin lining. Many pairs of white and pale 
shades of tan gloves. Several dotted veils, 
with and without borders. Delightful sum- 
mer preparations of interest to us all. 


RED CLOTH COSTUME 


Another very smart gown eloquent of 
Trouville on cool days, and equally fit for 
Newport with an East wind blowing, is one 
in the new red, the finest of cloth, and trimmed 
with the softest and blackest of silk galoon. 
The skirt is quite a sheath in form, of walking 
length, the front alone trimmed. From the 
hips a galoon decends on each side about four 
inches, then turns frontwards like a stair-step, 
and then falls down the skirt to within four- 
teen or sixteen inches of the bottom. Inside 
of this design, a second row of galoon is 
started a few inches apart, repeating the same 
design, the ends falling several inches below 
the first ones. The mount of skirt is hidden by 
a row of galoon, and two rows of it fall down 
the centre of the gore just a little apart to the 
very bottom. The effect is very pleasing. 
A close-fitting eton bodice fastens up the 
centre under two similar lines of galoon, and 
the bottom of the bodice is finished off by a 
single row also. From the shoulder seams 
three rows of galoon repeat the lines on skirt, 
each falling lower than the other. In the 
centre of the back is the same motif limited. 
There are tailor sleeves, with very moderate 
drapery on top, but the galoon design is 
carried out on the lowerarm. Worn with it is 
a lovely black straw hat turned up on the left 
side, a Carlier creation, with a pretty. grayish 
white bird, a cluster of white camelias, and 

lack ribbon loops turned towards the front 
brim. One may see at a glance what a very 
smart and very practical costume it is for the 
seaside. 
STRIPED GREEN TAFFETA 


For casino or full-dress coaching there is a 
beauty gown in Undine green taffetas, striped 
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alternately with lace insertions, each measur- 
ing about four inches in width. These alter- 
nating bands of silk and lace fall from the 
skirt mount in the back in diagonal lines to- 
ward the front, downward—a style much in 
vogue this season—the two widths in the back 
being plain and falling into a demi-traine. 
These lace insertions are of exquisite black 
Chantilly, a ruching of the lace completing the 
bottom, the under petticoat being of white 
silk, veiled over with green chiffon. A round 
bodice, the back tight-fitting, in lace and silk 
bands of the same proportions as those on 
skirt, and pointing also toward the centre. 
The first band of silk starts from the shoul- 
ders and meets in a point between the shoul- 
ders. This gives a chance for a chemisette 
and high collar of lace. The second and third 
bands start below at equal distances. The 
fronts are slightly opened to show off a pretty 
lace jabot, the lines of these silk and lace 
bands falling toward the centre also. The 
sleeves are entirely of Chantilly, tight to the 
arm, with a much-crumpled drapery of taffe- 
tas very effectively done. A high green vel- 
vet belt, but several shades darker, is pointed 
in front, then draped down toward the centre 
of the back with two long floating ends, and 
one broad sharply pointed end springing from 
the centre knot upward in a graceful curl to 
the left shoulder, where the point is fastened. 
White and green mousseline de soie is plaited 
at the throat and wrists, with a high quilling 
inside the back of lace collar. An ivory-white 
loose plaited straw toque, with rolling broad 
brim and large crown, is trimmed with masses 
of white eglantine and foliage over the crown 
at the left, and a shaft of foliage with more 
roses carried across the back. 


THE CUIRASS BODICE 


Cuirass bodices are pronouncedly new. The 
latest modish revival and one which will 
meet with a welcome from all those who 
have figures to be proud of, faultless in line, 
and in perfect proportion. They recall the 
days of ‘‘jerseys,*’ that lasting craze which 
fell into great abuse. The modish cuirass of 
the hour is achieved by the clever combination 
of skirt and bodice trimming, and unless it 
falls in the hands of an adept maker the result, 
it is to be feared, may not prove satisfactory. 
As an example a description of one of the 
smart creations of that order in geranium-red 
cachemire is offered. A skirt of walking 
length of moderate width, built over red silk, 
with two front panels of black plaited mousse- 
line de soie, pinched to nothing at the top and 
flaring gradually at the bottom. The top of 
the skirt forms a yoke fitting like a glove, and 
embroidered in black chenille and jet beads, a 
conventional flower design with spaces filled 
with chenille and bead dots, and the yoke edge 
waved and trimmed with three lines of chenille 
and jet. Bodice round and of black mousse- 
line de soie, plaited exceedingly fine over red 
silk. Cuirass of red cachemire is formed by a 
high belt fitted to the figure, and yoke, the 
point in front rounded to match the waved 
line of yoke and an upright front cut out of 
one piece with belt rising to the neck-band. 
Chenille and jet embroidery covers this entire 
surface and the belt and front edges are waved 
and trimmed with three lines of chenille and 
jet, so that yoke and bodice appear as a per- 
fect whole. Sleeves of cachemire, tight fitting 
with slight top drapery, and black plaited 
mousseline de soie at wrists as well as at neck- 
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band and half-ruff, extremely full and high at 
the back as neck laces are. To be worn with 
exceeding smart gown is a black shavings- 
straw toque, the new model with broad crown 
and rolled brim trimmed with scarf windings 
of black tulle, lovely white camelias and an 
upstanding aigrette of holly branches on the 
left. 

In ordering gowns it is interesting to know 
that Havana brown and cerise, orange with 
black or silver-gray, purples and mauve with 
pale blue, and turquoise blue in combination 
with black, white, gray or green are the 
modish contrasts seen on Paris gowns, and in 
millinery, flowers and feathers assorting the 
same mingling of colors prevails. 


YARDS OF LACE AND WHAT INVENTION SUG- 
GESTS FOR IT 


For! the benefit of those who have many 
yards of some exquisite real lace, which they 
would like to wear but fear to have it cut up 
ruthlessly, no more lovely model for trimming 
than the one to be mentioned could be pre- 
sented to them, nor one which may more easily 
be copied from the description. In the ori- 
ginal, a gown of superb shell-white brocade, 
the skirt is a demi-traine, with an apron-front 
gore, that is, a rather narrow one, trimmed on 
its left seam by a double cascade or continuous 
jabot of the finest Honiton lace, finished off at 
the bottom with a bunch of glorious red hy- 
biscus blossoms tied with a red velvet bow. 
From under the bow the lace crosses the bot- 
tom of the gore asa single gathered flounce, 
and on the right seam it is gathered and laid 
flat on the brocade in two rows up as high as 
the knee, the straight edges together, and again 
at the bottom to hide the intersection of flounce; 
with the ending of double row of lace an- 
other cluster of hybiscus flowers are tacked on. 
Red velvet ribbon is then brought from under 
the flowers, and drawn straight up between the 
laces to the belt or skirt mount. Where the 
lace ends at the knee a third bouquet of hybis- 
cus is posed with the happiest effect. In fact, 
the lines of lace, ribbon, velvet and flowers as 
an apron front trimming are the smartest seen 
on any gown. 

The bodice carries out the motif and_ its 
grace. It is round, fitting the figure, with a 
low square neck, the bodice, pointed in front 
slightly, being draped crosswise over the tight- 
fitting waist, with white tulle sprinkled with 
Strass, and fastening in the back. Over the 
left shoulder a gathered flounce of Honiton 
falls on the short puff of brocade sleeve, the 
remainder of the lace being gathered into a 
cascade down the bodice, diagonally, covering 
the corsage point. Another fall of the lace 
over the right sleeve, with a bunch of hybiscus 
on the shoulder. It will be seen that the cas- 
cade of lace on the left side of skirt could eas- 
ily be carried up on the right of bodice and 
over the sleeve, and, in like manner, the lace 
might, if it were long enough, begin on the 
right side of the skirt at the knee, then cross 
the bottom of the gore, and so on up the left 
side, and over the right side and sleeve of bod- 
ice, requiring only the cutting of enough lace 
to drape the left sleeve. 
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the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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Fig. 4275 —Ball and dinner gown. Skirt of black 
Chantilly over pale geranium pink silk, Jet-em- 
broidered net, set in narrow front panel in festoons 
of spangles, with jet tassels, Round, jetted-net low 
bodice over the same lining, strapped into light 
puffs, with black velvet ribbon and diamond buckles, 
the belt matching. Bertha and short sleeve frills of 
Chantilly. Left shoulder trimmed with full cluster 
of red roses, 


Fig. 4277—Summer forenoon street gown of beige 

ique. Skirt with seams stitched with white Hol- 
and in narrow bands. Jacket bodice laid in plaits, 
open in front, with scalloped high collar, revers, and 
facing of white Holland braided in white, White 
Swiss embroidered shirt-waist. Blue satin stock and 
straight linen collar. Gigot tight sleeves. Holland 
gauntlet cuffs, Turquoise-studded belt. 


Fig. 4276—Charming reception gown. Demi- 
traine skirt of straw-colored satin Duchesse, trimmed 
on the bottom with two rows of black lace ruching. 
Pointed high bodice, crossing in front, of black 
mousseline de soie in small puffs, each row divided 
by yellow and black spangles. Short, tight sleeves 
in puffs, same divisions and trimming. Deep Brus- 
sels net flounces, edged with appliqué lace, plaited. 
Chemisette and choker to match, 

Fig. 4285—Gray and lavender straw hat, trimmed 
with pansies shading from yellow through lavender 
to deep rich purple. 

Fig. 4247—W hite lace carriage parasol with centre 
ot black chiffon over-laid with * rays” of lace. Jaume 

Fig. 4235—Blouse of mauve striped silk, trimmed 
with double ruches of blue-and-white silk, pinked. 





















































































ART INTEREST 


A TAX ON WORKS OF ART AND WHY SOME 
WHO ADVOCATED FREE ART HAVE 
BECOME LUKEWARM 


R. Dingley’s proposal to place again 
M an ad valorem duty on works of art 
has called forth protests from even 

the most hardened protectionists ; but it is 
doubtful if the arguments of either friends or 
foes will be heeded. ‘There is something dis- 
couraging in these constantly recurring lapses 
into barbarism of our law-makers ; much 
more tedious than a twice-told tale is the 
second waging of a contest for some principle 
that should have been granted at the outset, 
and that was only vindicated after a long and 
wearisome struggle. The abuse that has 
been made of this privilege of free importa- 
tion by the foreign dealers, and the general 


. tendency of the American picture buyer, big 


and little, to prefer foreign work, has had the 
effect of converting many of the former advo- 
cates of free art, both artists and laymen, to a 
preference for a specific duty of $25 or $50 
upon every work of painting and sculpture 
brought into the country. This, like most 
other human measures, would have certain dis- 
advantages ; it would be practically inefficient, 
for example, against the copy or study made 
by student or copyist abroad, which is bought 
by the dealer for tens of francs, and sold to 
the wealthy but undiscriminating American 
for hundreds of dollars. Meanwhile, the 
arguments put forward in favor of an ad va- 
lorem tax are all much on the intellectual 
plane of this paragraph, gravely published by 
a Philadelphia paper in the course of a long 
communication : 

‘¢ What we call works of art are, in reality, 
nothing of the sort; they are the works of 
human beings who are driven, by their in- 
ward inspiration of art, with whips of scor- 
pions, and who are forced to labor unceasingly, 
as no galley-slave was ever forced, until death 
ends the scene. 

*** If eye but once behold that light, 
Content and Glory wing their flight, 


And Genius crowns her martyr-knight 
With ceaseless toil forever !’”’ 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN ART 


Was there a Golden Age of American art 
once—not so far back but that it is within 
the memory of the living? If the talk of 
these elders may be believed, and—more than 
that—the works of some of their contempo- 
raries, sought at great price, and still hanging 
in posts of honor, it would seem as though 
there had been a period in which life was 
much easier for the average painter in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, than it is to- 
day. Not only was the competition much 
less fierce, but there seemed to be a more 
kindly appreciation of the painter and his 
works—his great canvas, in which the more 
critical taste of to-day sees only evidence of 
skilful industry without any gleam of imagin- 
ation or color sense was subscribed for and 
purchased by his friends at an impromptu lit- 
tle supper, and at a price which would be 
liberal in this day of costly living, There 
are survivors who still sit about mournfully 
and wonder why their brushes have lost their 
magic, why the certain consideration which 
they used to know because they were ‘¢ art- 
ists," has so completely vanished, But per- 
haps these are only old men’s tales, and there 
never was a Golden Age. 


THE COMBINATION BICYCLE 
AND GOLF SKIRT 


¢ tw combination bicycle and golf suit 

of to-day is quite a clever scheme 

for enabling one skirt to do the 
work of two, The dual skirt is made of a 
rather heavy double-faced cloth, one side of 
which is of a solid color while the reverse 
side is a check. The plain side is intended 
for bicycling, while the check side is more 
suitable for golf. The skirt is made so 
neatly on each side that-it is reversible, and 
so is intended to serve a double purpose. 
This is quite a saving of money and of time, 
since the one bill and the one fitting prac- 
tically give two skirts. Any suggestion 
that decreases the latter-day dress problem 
and complications should be accorded a 
cordial reception. The varied interests of 








to-day—-sports, social activities, etc., whose 
demands are legion, each requires an indi- 
vidual and a carefully thought-out toilet, 
thus absorbing woman’s time and attention 
often to the exclusion of more substantial 
subjects. 


AN ASBESTOS CLOSET 
Clever contrivance for keeping ice 
A from melting is one recently seen in 
the home of one of our successful 
financiers. The same accuracy which has 
enabled him to capably manage his business 
has also manifested itself in his home, where 
no detail to increase comfort is too trivial to 
receive its full share of attention from him. 
The silver of this ménage is unusually numer- 
ous and chaste. One piece—a large pitcher 
with an open top, is a favorite receptacle in 
this household for serving ice water, but it 
was not quite practical to use, as the family 
wanted to use it during all seasons. The ice 
was found to melt so quickly, being exposed 
to the air, that when ice water was instanta- 
neously wanted between meals it was not 
available. ‘To remedy the evil this man, 
with his inventive resources, conceived the 
idea of placing this pitcher between meals in 
a small compartment of the buffet which was 
made to exactly fit it. This closet is lined 
with asbestos, and the door is kept closed to 
exclude the air. This has proven very suc- 
cessful. The ice, even on very hot days, 
lasts at least from one meal to the next, and 
so ice water is thus always on tap when it is 
wanted, 


THE SECRET OF DELICIOUS 
CAFE AU LAIT 


Nother detail in this luxuriously ap- 
A pointed home also appealed to me. 
The cuisine, which was exception- 
ally well conducted, furnished the most 
delicious coffee I ever drank, and so I was 
led (being on intimate terms) to inquire into 
the ‘*isms’’ and **cisms,’’ and this is what 
I learned. Of course the best of coffee was 
procured and carefully prepared in the kitchen, 
as it is in most households. The secret lay 
in its treatment by the hostess after it had 
left the kitchen. This same man, with his 
unusual executive ability, has silver alcohol 
stands made to exactly fit certain pieces be- 
longing to the coffee service—one for the 
coffee pot, one for the hot water receptacle 
and another for the hot milk. When each 
of these were at the boiling point, and not 
until then, the hostess combined them, add- 
ing very rich cream before pouring in the 
coffee. This is the secret of good café au 
lait—the ingredients must be boiling when 
they are combined, and. the cream should be 
added to the boiling milk, in advance of add- 
ing the coffee, otherwise the result is not the 
same, 


PIQUE STOCK WITH FIGURED 
MUSLIN TIES 


2 ier pique stocks which call for a 
figured or plain muslin tie, tied in a 
bow in front, will be more worn 

than last summer for bicycling. They are 

much cooler than a linen collar, and still they 


have a similar effect, and are to many more 
becoming. 


HIS OPINION OF HIS PAPA 


Certain man is papa to four or five 
A little boys, the oldest about nine, 
and the youngest an infant in arms. 

The oldest boy, whose name is Fred, asked 
his papa to take him out walking on a Sun- 
day afternoon not long ago. 

** All right, Fred,’’ replied papa. Sit 
down and read until I am ready, and you 
shall go with me.’ 

Fred did as he was told, and after reading 
until he was tired he went to the window and 
looked out upon the street, just in time tosee 
his papa turning the corner. Fred walked 
into the nursery where the youngest child lay 
prattling in its mother’s arms, and delivered 
himself of this speech : 

“* Baby, you are a very sweet little fellow. 
You are just as cunning as you can be. But 
it is too bad that you have the greatest liar in 
town for your papa.”’ 

Wn. H. Siviter. 
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COSTUME NOTES 


FELIX TURBAN 

N odd and much-admired turban—a 
A Felix model with a great deal of 
style—is built of open black straw, 
the crown covered with red and pink roses, 
and at the back small straw wings are stand- 
ing up, covered with large amethysts, as is 
all the visible foundation straw. The roses 
are clustered in the front of hat, while straw 
ribbon, edged and dotted with amethysts, is 
looped out at either side; and at the left, 
upstanding from the bed of roses, were sev- 
eral loops, with a black paradise plume most 

delicately and gracefully curling upward. 


SEPARATE BODICES 


The separate waist craze is now diverted 
into heavy silks, such as point*de soie and 
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BODICE ORNAMENTATION 


Among the many pretty ways of building 
up bodices for what are called wash dresses, 
very simple and chic is the following models 
in dimity lawn, where bands of tucks, eight 
or ten, fine ones, alternate with a band of 
sheer needlework half again as wide. Care 
must be taken to have a tucked band next 
the arm seam on the right to begin with, as 
the bodice opens on the left. This will then 
be the sequence—insertion band next, then 
the middle insertion band, then tucks, then 
insertion and lastly only two or three tucks, 
with one smallish square tab cut out of lawn 
at the left shoulder, and a design from the 
needlwork band cut out and appliquéd in the 
centre and finished on the edges with tucks. 
Beginning at the shoulder a flounce of needle- 
work and lace to match the insertion is 
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COSTUME OF LIGHT PURPLE LINEN, CREAM INSERTION, BLACK VELVET SASH 
AND OPEN-WORK YOKE 


moirés. To be ultra smart, linen collars and 
cuffs, with cravats of the same—the stock 
bow—are the things to wear with them. 
This holds good also for those in lighter taf- 
feta silks. Many object to the silk tie and 
prefer lace for becomingness; but when 
lace is used the smartness intended seems to 
vanish, Better to substitute chiffon of the 
prominent shade in the silk. Tailors and 
furnishers are not only very busy with these 
silk waists, but large, gay-plaided Madras 
cloth, full of glowing eastern colors, is 
considered a waist novelty, and no doubt 
most effective with white or neutral colored 
skirts. 


gathered very full, and slipped under the edge 
of tucks on bodice at the left or open side. 
The tab lies over the ruffle which is gradually 
tapered into nothing at the point where it 
meets the high belt. The neckband, silk, 
matches the belt and at the back there is a 
ruffle of lace and needlework and frills also at 
the wrists. The lawn sleeves are shirred over 
the arm, with a simple top drapery. If one 
is tall she may have several rows of insertion 
alternating with tucked bands encircling the 
bottom of the skirt; otherwise one row of 
insertion and tucks will be found more 
becoming or groups of tucks without the 
insertion. 
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CYCLE SADDLES 


are made by the 





“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE | 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 





PAPERS 


For Invitation and Fine Correspondence ‘ > 
Pure Fibre—Delicate Surface, Ordinary 
Perfect Writing Quality. Health ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
WHITING Paper COMPANY, No one else offers the cycli 
. $ yclist 
150 DUANE Street, New Yor«. Anatomical the choice of 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


Mitits—HOLyoxKe, Mass. Pneumatic EVERY 


‘ap Aicanilin om Hygieic | POPULAR 


In 14 vari- ] Y 
e GGIN TE o ous shapes, S LE 
interchang- | Of Cycle Saddles in a quality 
i bove thestandard of all others 
FINE CHINA able with a ers. 
7 graded Illustrated Catalogue showing 
RICH CUT GLASS: 60 styles, sent free. 


springs. 


























CRESCENT 


Bicycles —— 
¥ 


Established ‘Reputation. 


The buying of a bicycle is a matter 
of serious importance. Aijl your 
pleasure in cycling depends on your 
wise choice. In choosing the Cres- 
cent you run no risk. The unani- 
mous testimony of Crescent purchas- 
ers—70,000 of them in 1896—should 
convince you that Crescent quality 
has no superior. We have demon- 
strated that high-grade bicycles can 
be made and sold at 
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average 25 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere, 


CIGAR OR CRACKER JAR. 
STERLING TOP. 

534 inches high, 4-inch opening. 
$12.90 each. 





An illustrated catalogue 
§that is valuable as a book 
@of reference, Frezr. Ask 
. 

¢ for No.7-F. 

e —_— 

$No. 4912. SEVRES VASE. 
@ French figure decoration, in 
the prevailing tints of either 
@ pink, yellow, or empire green, 
@ with ormolu mountings. 
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A lasting 
scent of rare 
and Deli 


Fragrance 
Has all the true odor 
fresh natural Violets. 
Be suac ano cer N° 4711 
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4 Height, 6% inches, 

@ Each, ° ° $3.50 # 

. 

* 

¢ 50-54 West 22nd Street, 
4 (Near 6th Avenue,) and 

4 170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 
3 WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY. 




















sure means of protection is to 
make sure the fabric was made by 


Mount Vernon 
Mills. 


These materials are unsu : 
by the finest imported , and 
the price is much legs. The designs 
are correct and the colors as t 
as colors can be. A helpful book 
to buyers sent free. 

x VERNON MILLIS,Philadelphia. 
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V ogue 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and other A merican cities, originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico—securely packed in a box-—on 
receipt of price, $37.00, by the publishers 
—Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 















The Elegantly Perfect ana 
Perfectly Elegant 
* Skirt Binding. 


walt ! 


NO ROUGH SURFACE to deface the shoes, 
NO COARSE FIBRES to fill with dirt. 
NO UGLY KINKS—fis edge of every skirt per‘ectly 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & IM. 
It'sthe Only Way to tell the Genuine, 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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MORE LIGHT 




















The lamp of learning has shown 
us why the teeth need daily care, 
and revealed the usefulness of 
Sozodont for nearly forty years. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 




















See that your dress- 
maker uses them in / 
your new waists. No | 
other dress shields \ 
will give the satis- § 
faction,as none have 
the superior merits 
of Canfield Dress Shields, 


) 
RELIABLY WATERPROOF. 





SOFT AS KID. EASILY WASHED, 


) 

t 

( and guaranteed to 
\ Protect the waist 
t from damage by 
) perspiration. 
( Insist on having 

| the Canfield Dress 
| Shield. 
¢ 





For Sale Everywhere. 


Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., N.Y,* 
VA ime ef 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 


—? 


Ser event of the week was the produc- 

tion of The Tempest at Daly’s, al- 
F though the absence of Miss Rehan 
from the cast was a disappointment to the 
habitués of that playhouse. The play has 
beea set upon the stage with the careful at- 
tention to detail and the generous money ex- 
penditure that characterize Mr. Daly’s the- 
atrical presentations. 

‘The bulletin for most of the other plays in 
town would read, “ shifting or on the point 
of flitting.”” Mr. Roland Reed, for example, 
has come from a week at one hundred and 
twenty-fifth street tothe Grand Opera House 
in West Twenty-third street, for a week. 

Jack the Beanstalk likewise, after scoring 
a success earlier in the season at the Casino, 
appears for the week at the Harlem Opera 
House. 

Other old plays that back to town have 
come are The Heart of Maryland, which is 
to be seen for the week at the Academy of 
Music; A Texas Steer, at the Star; A Black 
Sheep at Hoyt’s; The First Gentleman of 
Europe has reappeared at the Lyceum. 

Miss Olga Nethersole appeared on Monday 
evening in the Wife of Scarli. The perform- 
ance is down for repetition this evening. 

Mrs. Fiske’s intelligent impersonation of 
Tess continues to delight large audiences at 
the Fifth Avenue. 

This evening The Wedding Day, by Stanis- 
laus Stange and Julien Edwards is to be pre- 
sented at the Casino, by the Three-Star Cast, 
which includes Lillian Russell, Della Fox and 
Jefferson de Angelis. 

Never Again continues its rollicking way 
at the Garrick. 

The Girl From Paris, at Herald Square 
Theatre, is drawing as well as ever. 

Courted into Court, at the Bijou, is still 
successful in attracting large audiences. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


Sweet Inniscirra, Fourteenth Street. 
Red Robe, Empire. 
Never Again, Garrick, 
The Serenade, Knickerbocker. 
Tess of D'Urbervilles, Fifth Avenue. 
The Girl From Paris, Herald Square. 
Courted Into Court, Bijou. 
AT THE THEATRES 
Academy of Music 8.15, The Heart of 
land. 
American —8.15, The New Dominion. 
Broadway—- Closed. 
Bijou—8.15, Courted into Court, 
Casino—8.15, The Wedding Day, 
Columbus—8.15, On Broadway. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Tempest. 
Empire—8,30, Under the Red Rode. 
Fifth Avenue—8.15, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 
Fourteenth Street 8 15, Sweet Inniscarra. 
Garden—8, Olga Nethersole, 
Garrick —8 20, Never Again. 
Grand Opera House--* 15, Roland Reed. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk. 
Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt's—-8.30, A Black Sheep. 
K nickerbocker —8, The Serenade. 
Lyceum—8.10, The First Gentleman of Europe. 
Metropolitan Opera House—German Opera, 
Murray Hill—8,In Darkest Russia, 
Wallack's —8 15, Miss Manhattan. 
Keith’s Theatre — Continuous performance. 
Barnum & Batley’s Circus, Madison Square Gar- 
den,at 8. 
St, Nicholas Skating Rink, with music. 
Olympia Music Hall and Winter Garden — Vaude- 
ville. 
Eien Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 


Mary- 


etc. 
Weber & Field's Music Hall—Under the Red 
Globe. 

Proctor’s— Variety. 

Koster & Bial’s—Gayest Manhattan and vaude- 
ville. 


DESCRIPTION OF HATS 
SHOWN ON PAGE 213 


FROM EDWARDS 


Fig 1 —Violet straw bonnet, trimmed with 
two shades of violet moiré ribbon, also violets 
and foliage. 

Fig. 2—Frame of straw and silk chenille, 
trimmed with violets, foliage and fancy 
buckle. 

Fig. 3—White rough straw, with rosettes 
of black straw, and bows of two shades of 
geranium red ribbon. 

Fig. 4—Corn colored rough straw toque, 





trimmed with black-and-white taffeta ribbon. 
Also blackberries and foliage. 

Fig. 5 —Frame of pale green fancy straw, 
the rim covered with black silk tulle. Puffs 
of white silk tulle, purple poppies, foliage and 
black satin ribbon. 

Fig. 6—Wire frame, gathered with black 
lace edged with jet. Pink chiffon and white 
or black aigrettes. Pink wild roses, white 
silk tulle and jet ornaments, 

Fig. 7 —Panama sailor hat, trimmed with 
grass cloth, cerise ribbon, foliage and berries. 

Fig. 8—Frame of light colored fancy straw, 
rim covered with violets. Trimmed with 
green satin ribbon, cluster of violets, foliage 
and fancy buckle. 

Fig. 9—Green rough straw, trimmed with 
black satin ribbon and plumes. 

Centre Hat—Frame of cerise colored straw, 
trimmed with white silk tulle, violets and 
bows of cerise velvet. 


GLIMPSES 


Tuat THE THeatre Has Become A Scuoor 
or Goop MANNERS 
** Allow me, Madam, to put your hat 
down here with my overcoat. I’ll 
watch that "no one steps upon it, I 
promise you.”’ 


AT THE DressMAKER’S 


Ready made sun-plaited skirts are a snare 
and delusion. The one I bought dipped 
on its bias gores, and hitched up in queer 
places. They all do the same thing; 
Madame X says that the remedy is to 
have your skirt gored properly, then sun- 
plaited and fitted to the figure afterwards 
—the hemming of the bottom being the 
very last finishing touch. 


Amonc Wuist Ciuss In ENGLAND 
Bridge is so lively, you know, that it has 
ousted the old-fashioned rubber in all 
smart London gatherings. 


At THE MILLINER’s 


**Can’t you make me something for the 
theatre which will keep me from look- 
ing such a fright as I do when I take 
my hat off? Something, you know, 
that no one can object to—very flat— 
no feathers or pronounced aigrettes, yet 
nothing as idiotic as a wreath of roses. 
Bear in mind, at my age.”’ 
Ar THe Great Suop 

That tiny ribbons, instead of silks, will be 
used to embroider summer gowns. They 
are so effective, and take so little time to 
embroider. Narrow satin ribbons, when 
gathered into pretty puckerings, are quite 
the newest little borderings to gown ruf- 
flings or lace neckwear. They are so 
pretty if a black ribbon acts as foil to a 
colored one. 


At THE Mopet Dott Snow 

**T have been told a real lace gown costs 
from two to three thousand dollars. 
How am I to get through the season 
without one? They are the only ultra 
smart gowns, as this doll proves. After 
all, the lace lasts a lifetime, so it is not 
so extravagant. Yes, I shall decide on 
one, and consult Madame Mode to- 
morrow, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE EXTRAVAGANT MODE 


st I Imited,” as an immovable prefix to 


one’s income, is complained of as 

“ wearisome,’’ ‘*tiresome,’’ ater 
long years of intimate acquaintance with its 
demands on our patience, and daily manage- 
ment to live and dress as if we had twice the 
amount. The silly pace at which everybody 
is going, whether their fortunes are great or 
small, obliges one and all to do more than 
they are able, and to appear better off than 
they really are. Ambitious efforts and striv- 
ings after grandeur under the régime of cer- 
tain modes, are often hidden or pretty well 
disguised; but when an era of great luxury 
requiring colossal fortunes to meet its require- 
ments is inaugurated, an unmasking of the 
real financial condition is inevitable; and well 
for many if they could face the situation 


calmly and make the best of it by seeking for 
true beauty rather than magnificence, 

Last winter tried some souls, with its need 
of sables and real laces, and now that entire 
gowns are to be built of real Jace to be ultra- 
smart, there is further discouragement and de- 
jection. But as well preach to the winds as 
to remove or cure that sort of bitterness of 
spirit prone to constant dissatisfaction. Noth- 
ing can comfort such incurables, nor will they 
heed hints or suggestions towards economic 
smartness, but rather turn the cold shoulder 
to them. They must be sumptuous or aban- 
don their ambitions. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF ACCREDITED WEALTH 


There are amusing sides to every question, 
none the less to this one of dress. Let a 
woman be accredited with a great fortune, 
and she will also be credited with possessions 
which she never dreamed of, cares nothing 
about, and would not spend her money for 
in any event. In the same way are the laces 
she may wear all declared to be of the most 
costly character—rarest treasures, as are her 
jewels and ornaments, when it has fre- 
quently happened that very rich women, in 
the matter of jewels, have mixed up the false 
with the real, and escaped detection simply 
because they were known to be able to buy 
the real. But let a woman of moderate for- 
tune make a showing of laces or jewels, and 
she invites the most critical examination at 
once. The sex are pledged then to a rigid 
scrutiny, toa keen detection of things false 
from things genuine, and sometimes perme- 
ated with a spirit to underestimate values of 
things worn by their financial equals. 

The democracy ushered in by manufactured 
laces, and so successfully triumphant all these 
years, has proved a period of ease and rest 
from envy and jealousy arising in the past 
from a banal personal distinction between 
the wearing of real and false laces. In these 
days of broader views and higher intelligence 
it would be quite impossible to revive such 
petty feelings as undoubtedly did exist and not 
an hundred years ago. 

Approaching in threshold of Enster, we 
begin to realize how short is the season 
which lies beyond it, to finish up the spurt 
of social gaiety connected with it, and make 
the many preparations for the annual closing 
of town homes and openings of country ones, 
or fleeing from town hostleries to those by 
lake or mountain side. First and foremost 
comes the completion of our wardrobe, the 
aim and object of life for another month at 
least, trusting to fitting in other things as 
we go along. 


THE BIG FIGURED FOULARD 


So far we continue to forage in shops 
among the new fabrics, and many of us are 
trying to keep in the movement of French 
foulands, arriving in designs of gigantic size 
more fit to paper the walls of a town-hall 
than to decorate the symmetrical proportions 
of the tallest of our tall girls. For myself, 
nothing would induce me to advise such 
disfigurement and it must be confessed one 
such gown met at seaside cottage or quaint 
inn would produce a shock to the nervous 
centres. However, there are pretty and 
moderate semi-Japanese designs in white 
mingled with blues, greens, Havana browns 
or Venetian reds, which give cool, pleasant 
effects, and may be built up smartly by 
following this attractive model. Let the 
round walking skirt hang separately over 
one of taffetas matching the color selected 
in foulard, and with a design of the character 
named ; no trimming is needed, unless one 
is very tall and slender, when there may 
a flounce full length in the back and sloping 
to a short one in front, or cut off into 
three flounces. In the model the skirt is 
simply hemmed on the bottom, but at the 
top for about five inches below the belt it is 
plaited by machine, evenly all round, and 
tacked down to lining. The round bodice 
is entirely plaited to match, gathered into a 
belt of white silk laid in fine folds, with a 
smart bow on the left. The sleeves fit the 
arm the whole length, and have two plaited 
taffeta flounces above, one white, the other 
matching the color of foulard, in this case 
blue. The white flounce lies under the 
blue one. Pilaited silk lapels, straight bands 





following from the shoulders below the bust 
on each side in front, have a pretty har- 
monious effect. Neck band of plaited 
white taffetas like the belt, with half ruff 
of plaited lace with wrists trimmed to match. 


VEILING OR BEIGE COSTUME 


Perhaps no summer gown will prove so sat- 
isfactory and so decidedly smart looking as 
one built of veiling, either in pale colors, or 
in an exquisite shade of beige, string, or 
either of the silver or warm dove-grays. You 
may have your skirt —as in a French model 
—of dove-gray, in three sun-plaited flounces, 
if you are tall enough, putting the widest 
flounce on the bottom. You will have your 
taffeta lining to match your veiling, and the 
skirt flat and close-fitting in front, godets be- 
hind, and slight top fulness. The round bod- 
ice is plaited also, and is fitted to a shot silk 
guimpe of pale apple green, embroidered with 
narrow white satin ribbon, the neck-band and 
epaulettes matching, as if all in one piece. 
The close-fitting sleeves have the arms in 
downward narrow folds, with slight top drap- 
ery coming from under the epaulettes. At 
the neck and wrists, plaitings of very yellow 
lace.’ The belt corresponds with the gu'mpe. 


LACE NECK-BANDS 


Neck laces all start from the sides, are quite 
high in the back, and two and three rows of 
plaitings overlap frequently. Little rounded 
tabs of silk or gown material, plain or orna- 
mented, give a pretty start to the lace at the 
sides, and turn over the neck-band. A pretty 
neck-band has one or two bias folds of black 
or pretty color on the bottom, the same num- 
ber of folds above in white—be the material 
what it will—the one in mind being black 
velvet and white satin, with a half upright 
lace collar in string-colored lace—of heavy 
guipure with gold threads. Some choice lit- 
tle jeweled pins should be worn in front—a 
very small one, like a single cabochon. 


CACHEMIRE FOR GOWNS 


No one must be without a cachemire or 
Henrietta cloth gown. They are so delight- 
ful, and cachemire is one of the smartest of 
materials. Everyone in Paris is wearing it. 
Imagine this chic gown from one of the best 
establishments in town: a Parma, violet 
cachemire, its skirt of walking length at- 
tached to the lining, which matches in color, 
and fits without a wrinkle, close and flat, to 
the figure—the godets in the back, and very 
slight fulness at the mount. Four flounces 
fitted to the shape of the skirt, consequently 
with scarcely any fulness, and dipping ever so 
little in front, are bound with a bias of white 
and violet taffeta check, Broad black satin 
belt is worn, and above it a loose cachemire 
boléro, dipping slightly in front, short on the 
sides and back, the bottom edge bound in bias 
check taffeta, and four up and down taftetas 
bands to match, laid on in front. Tight cache- 
mire sleeves having double top ruffles,bound 
also in check silk. Linen collar and cuffs 
with a broad check silk cravat give the dis- 
tinctive spring gown finish. With its charm- 
ing mauve straw toque, entwined with loveliest 
of Parma violets, violet silk and chiffon rosettes 
on the left, and fans of silk to serve as mount 
to a black Goura feather aigrette, nothing can 
exceed the charm of the toilette—the won- 
drous becomingness of it, as well as an inde- 
finable elegance and simplicity. 


ETAMINE COSTUME 


Pale sponge etamine is a charming materia! 
for a visiting gown and quite the thing to 
wear at spring weddings. Built over a pink 
mauve silk it is perfect. The smartest walk- 
ing skirt in this material that I know of has 
the front at the top, from hip to hip, ma- 
chine plaited in a point about five inches 
deep, the plaiting tacked to skirt and the 
skirt in the back gathered, hemmed on the 
bottom and hanging separately. The round 
bodice is plaited in front also, so that it seems 
like a continuation of the skirt, the point 
turning upwards to bust line, the top plain, 
except for a broad narrow écru lace yoke with 
epaulettes springing over the shoulders over 
the taffeta lining, and trimmed around the 
edge with a narrow taffeta plaiting. Folded 
belt and collar band of the same lovely pinkish 
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mauve silk. Etamine sleeve slightly draped 
at the top, with plaited écru lace at the 
wrists and neck. 

To see this gown worn with a flower toque, 
all of violets, a blown and half-blown tea 
rose and foliage on the left side front, and a 
rose and buds tilted on the back, is to see a 
vision of loveliness, a delicious harmony of 
color, 


THE INDIVIDUAL BODICE 


Early in the winter the great fashion- 
makers and rulers frowned down separate 
waists and plainly said they were things of 
the past. But their patrons would not give 
in; they found them too becoming, to con- 
venient to be dismissed, and the consequence 
was everybody ordered the greatest beauties 
and are still having exquisite novelties built 
for the coming season—although it is to be 
understood they are no longer the great craze 
they once were. Happily the masculine shirt 
waist element has been eliminated and we 
find all kinds of figured organdies and lawns 
as well as regular shirtings built for forenoon 
wear, together with beige, linens, and ba- 
tistes. Madras plaids and lace clothes, all of 
which are worn with linen collars, quite nar- 
row bands and pretty silk or satin stocks, as 
well as tie-bows of the waist material. 


BOLERO FOR THE WASHING GOODS BODICE 


Short open boléros, says an advance au- 
thority, are to be worn over these waists and 
to afford a welcome protection across the 
shoulders. They may be made of foulard, 
cachemire or summer cloths. The white 
linen boléro, hand embroidered with scalloped 
fancy edges, with colored lawn gowns are 
rumored as one of the smart summer novel- 
ties. This hint should not be neglected by 
young women with clever fingers. Waists of 
flannel, cachemire and silk, made with great 
simplicity will continue to be the practical 
feature for women generally for various occa- 
sions. 


VARIOUS FUNCTIONS OF A TAFFETA SKIRT 
AND BODICE 


It is a capital suggestion to be told that one 
well-chosen bright taffeta skirt and bodice 
will answer, for not only a black, plain or 
figured grenadine having a separate skirt and 
boléro with sleeves, but that an étamine, a 
barége as well as an organdie, may be counted 
in as practicable also. 


THE FLOUNCE 


Small flounces, middling flounces and great 
flounces—these are to be the summer skirt 
trimmings for tissues and giuzes, lawns and 
organdies. They may be grouped in threes, 
in fives, or cover the entire skirt or form all 
but the front, which shall be turned into an 
apron with flat side panels or jabots. Pyra- 
mids of small flounces on each gore, edged 
with lace or ribbon, is another caprice, and 
so is the running together of lace insertions 
and gauze ribbons, and it may be added, quite 
the daintiest little borderings are narrow 
satin ribbons run on one edge or through the 
centre. 

JACKETS AND CAPES 


Cloth jackets are giving way to the new 


fitted mantelets following the line of some of 


the handsome fur garments of the winter, 
having a pointed effect of bodice, and belted 
into the figure, with circular cape-sleeves to 
elbow much ruffled in fulness. This coquet- 
tish model is built in cloth, velvet, silk, 
satin, grenadines and laces. Short capes in 
chiffon, mousseline de soie and laces, similar 
to those of last season, are lovelier than ever, 
and to hold first place at all the dressy sum- 
mer functions. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


LITERARY TRADE JOURNALS 


in the world how after fighting ten 

years to subdue Troy, the Greeks went 
from the Ilian coast and left behind them a 
wooden horse as a present to the unappeased 
gods of the city besieged. With it was aman 
schooled well in the art of lying, and despite 
the remonstrances of Laocoén, who saw in 
the present only treachery from his old 
enemy, the horse was taken inside the walls 


T’ is related in the oldest and finest story 


of Ilios, and at night Greeks came out of its 
belly and slew the guards. And Troy fell. 
But the phrase of the Laocoén, ‘‘I fear the 
Greeks, even when they bring gifts,’’ passed 
into a proverb in every tongue. 


**s 


Conceived with the idea of furthering the 
sale of books from particular publishing 
houses, the literary trade journals sought to 
insinuate themselves into public confidence 
by containing page after page of literary criti- 
cism. To avoid the particular application 
of the proverb they were not given away, 
but offered for sale at nominal price. 
They went into details of the private lives 
of literary persons. They sought after 
names. They abounded in portraits. They 
overflowed with similes and adjectives. In 
general they set out to attract all classes—from 
the book seller to the petty prattler at an 
afternoon tea. 

* 
* * 

While one or two of the several that now 
are but extensive and not always attractive 
advertisements were undoubtedly the off- 
spring of a desire to produce critical journals 
on the iines, say, of the Londc™ spectator or 
Saturday Review or Athenzun. \, they lost 
caste by the very means they used “o attract 
attention. They were none cf them\able to 
rise above the taste of the public, so “asting 
all self-respect aside they pandered to the 
lowest instincts of a buying class that shad 
any aspirations to literature. : 

\ 


* 
*& * 


That much of the criticism in the better 
class of these periodicals is honest, sincere, and 
valuable, there -never has been a reason for 
doubting, They have praised many books 
worthy almost to receive the measure of 
their excessive adulation. They have given 
much intereresting information in the line of 
bibliography and biography. Many of their 
portraits of authors were excellent, and ex- 
cellently reproduced. 

But with the praise of good books was 
also given the praise of bad ones in the same 
measure and without discrimination. With 
the useful biographies were interlarded per- 
sonal criticism, and often spiteful personal 
tattle. And the good illustrations weie far 
outnumbered bv those either poor in design 
and execution, or unpleasant in significance. 
However interesting for the moment it 
might be to a certain part of the periodical’s 
readers to know what Anthony Hope ate 
commonly for breakfast, and that he ordin- 
arily worked in the forenoons, it was not 
likely to elevate their tastes or edify them- 
selves. To tell how Hall Caine wrote the 


How to Clothe the Chiidren 


Manxman with Blank’s fountain pen was | 
both a good advertisement for the pen and 
for Hall Caine. But it was no more. Nor 
was it intended to be. It bore the hall 
mark of the publisher. It corresponded to 
the various devices by which theatrical per- | 
sons managed to secure inexpensive adver- | 
tising, and it was fully as cheap, as un- | 
pleasant and as vulgar. 


Ghost, 





A little of Abbotts—the original Angostura Bit- 
ters—may save you adoctor’s bill. Gives snap to 
table water. At druggists and dealers. 








‘* Something Different’’ in 


Children’s Dresses 


Can always be found at the Children's 
store—** different *’ from the ordinary ready- 
to-wear dresses because designed by those 
who bestow upon such work their exclusive 
care and attention 








They are also better and more carefully 


Altman o 
made, provided with enough material to 


NEW YORK : 
give the right width of skirt, and depth of 


hem, etc, 


ARE SHOWING IN THEIR 


DRESSMAKING AND 
LADIES’ TAILORING 
DEPARTMENT 


RECENY IMPORTATIONS OF 
BEAUTIFUL PARIS GOWNS | 
AND ARE PREPARED TO) 
MAKE TO ORDER COSTUMES | 
\FOR ALL OCCASIONS, OF COR- 
RECT DESIGN AND BEST | 
.YORKMANSHIP, AT REASON- | 
ALE PRICES. 


“ Different also because the variety is 
80 great as to prevent frequent duplication, 
sothat styles differ from each other, and the 
cost is less than to buy the materials and 
have them made. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of 
the best things for children, for g cents postage, 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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ENTRANCES, 18th St., toth St. and 6th Ave | 





os . 
(18th Street Elevated Station, c. 
att atte * 
A special meeting of the stockholders of the Model a 
Doll Show Association will be held on the arst day of | J 
April. 1897, at 40'clock P. M., at the office of the Cum- =e Tia 
pany, No. 154 Fitth Avenue, in che city of New York, or $ one 





the purp.s:ng of voting upon = proposition to increase the 

number uf shares in o which the c ital s*ock 1s divi sea, 

without increasing the amvunt of such capital suk, so | oO -- 
thath r after such capita) stock shal: b> divided into roo 4 o 
shares wf the par value of §roeach. tated, New York, 2 











April, 1897. Arthur B. 
=¥ vrity of the Directors. 
he anoual mecting of the stockholders of the Model | 
Dol: Show Association will be held at the offi e of the | 
Cu npany, No. 154 tifth Avenue in the city of New York, | 
on the ar-t day of ape, 1897, at 40'clock P. M., for the pur- | 
pose of electing three directors tor the ensuing year, end | 
two inspectors of election to serve at the next - nnual meet- | 
ing and for the transaction of such other busines. as may | 
property come betore said meeting. The transfer books | 
wit! close on t e roth day ot April, and will open on tne | 
aand day of April. Dated, York, 2 Apri', 18,7. te 
Arthur B. Turnure, Secretary. 


lura.re, Silas H. Furmiau—a | 
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Used in Modern Flats 


4 
a 














se 
the new SINGER AUTOMATIC i 
SEWING MACHINE becomes es- 
pecially desirable because of its \p 
noiselessness and its compact form. 
Having neither shuttle nor bobbin, b% 
it is only necessary to thread the 4 ¢ 
needle and it is ready to sew. Its H it S 
simple mechanism is truly automat- }® car I <p 
ic, and achild can use it effectively. A > 
With all the advantages claimed for 
any chain-stitch machine, 


The Singer Automatic 
has the following points of prefer- 
ence. They can easily be demon- 


> WO Nel VAMP rw" Se 
s Button, Button, Where's the Button? 


$ You Can't See It, But 














ease of motion. 


favor of the apartment dweller. 


OFFICES IN EVERY 
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ist.—It is absolutely the lightest-running, because it has the fewest parts, these 
being of latest design, perfectly constructed and faultlessly finished. 


2d.—It is more easily threaded, its parts are better protected from dust, it has 
more room under the arm, and is capable of a greater range of work. 


3d.—The Broad treadle better promotes the health and comfort of the operator, be- 
cause it is lower, and the position of the feet can be changed at will. 
wheel shaft turns on cone bearings, thereby securing greater steadiness and 


These advantages especially commend THE SILENT SINGER to the 


SOLD ONLY 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 
SESESSSTSSS SES SSS STSS SSS ESS TESS 





strated by comparison :— 








ltw Sewed on, and it Stays on. 


The Ball and Socket Fastener.; 


An ingenious patented device for securely and invisibly 
fastening ladies’ and chi'dren’s garments in general, and) 
plackets, waists, and eychag suile ia particular. Eudorsed( 
by dressinakers. 


The band- 


Safer than Battons end Batton Moles! 
Surer than Hooks and Eyes?! 


BY Simpler than cither and OUT OF SIGHT! 
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our dealer hasr’ 

postage for free 
astener 
72 to B26 


The secret is in the Ball and Socket, If 
cit, send us his name and address, an 
samples * ae ou. "The Ball and Secket 
ER BROS, & CO., Sole Selling Agents. 
Boat 
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CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Geen t a. 
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Re eet ore 
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"THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH, 
<6 J GIVING PLACE TO NEW" 












Are the Standard of 
to-day—Munéger’s art has 
' made them so. , 
Single Wheels, $100 - 
Tandems, - $150 
We also make good bicy- 
cles for $75,$60,$50,$40. 
Catalogue free, full of 
instructive facts. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 


17 Murray St., New York 


FACTORIES: 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
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